xtra, 


' and the Pass occupied. 
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Ovr military operations beyond the Indian frontier are 

proceeding slowly. On Thursday morning General 
Elles attacked the Momands in the Bedmanai Pass, and, 
after an engagement which does not seem to have 
been of much importance, the enemy were driven off 
It is not clear if the Momands 
here were under the leadership of the Haddah Mullah, 
two conflicting accounts having been received of the 
battle ; but General Elles is already pushing on to the 
Mullah’s village of Jarobi, and if the Mullah can be 
captured this may end the campaign so far as the 
Momands are concerned. 


This expedition against the Momands has met so far 
with little effective opposition. When it is ended it 
will at least have shown the tribesmen that when we 
wish we can march through their valleys, climb their 
mountains, destroy their towers, and burn their vil- 
lages. For the rest, we can congratulate ourselves 
on having endeared and bound them to us by the many 
arts of which Maxim gunners and Lee-Metford rifle- 
men are possessed. When our troops have left the 
country the Momands will doubtless close up again be- 
hind them, and there will be an end of the matter till 
next time. And if this is all we are to gain by our pre- 
sent punitive frontier policy it is not easy to see in what 
it differs from the former, except in being infinitely more 
expensive and in entailing greater loss of life all round. 
If Lawrence slew or spent his thousands, Roberts will 
have slain and spent his tens of thousands. Probably 
that consummate statesman counts on the intimidation 
thus effected for the success of his policy. It is a 
“necessary obligation of empire,” as ‘‘N.” of the 
‘* Times” would say—like the massacre at Geok Tépé, 
or Nadir Shah’s sack of Delhi, or the betrayal of 
Kafiristan to the Amir of Kabul. 


The next move, presumably, will be against the 
Afridis, though, as if we had not enough on our hands, 
telegrams from Simla occasionally point to a little 
account to settle with the Bonerwals also. The 
tribes with whom it is of most importance to effect 
a lasting settlement are those which hold the chief 
passes into Kabul or the Chitral country, such as the 
Swatis, Afridis, and Waziris. All will be in turn ~* 
decimated, no doubt, with a view to clearing the 
passes ; but it will then have to be seen what under- 
standing it is possible to establish with such of them as 
may remain. On this will turn the course of our 
future policy. Meanwhile, nothing can be more unjust 
than the violent attacks on Lord Elgin commenced 
in a section of the London Press. It is Lord Elgin, 
apparently, who is to be made the scapegoat. If Lord 


\gin has reaped the whirlwind, the wind was sown by 


especially, before all and above all, who is responsible 
for the present crisis; and it is-his business manfully 
to stand up and face the music. His lieutenant, Sir 
William Lockhart, now about to be Commander-in-Chief 
in India, is a soldier of the slogging type—militaire pur 
sang—constitutionally and professionally incapable of 
seeing wisdom in any policy except that of terrorism, 
subjugation and blows—a man, therefore, after Lord 
Roberts’s own heart. 


The plague is again becoming serious in Bombay and 
Poona, and it is reported that in this last place it has 
departed from its customary traditions by attacking 
several Europeans. After reading the report of Sur- 
geon-Major Barry on the insanitary condition of Poona, 
we are not surprised at the recrudescence of the epi- 
demic. The native quarters of Bombay and Calcutta 
are wretchedly dirty and unhealthy, but Poona, by Dr. 
Barry’s showing, lies on “‘a bed of sewage,” and if the 
plague is ultimately to be stamped out, it will be neces- 
sary to adopt measures even more stringent than those 
which moved the native bosom to much wrath only a 
few months back. The Bombay authorities have pro- 
fited by the lesson of the first outbreak, and will not be 
taken unawares. But there is still much to be done 
before Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ mother of cities” is free of all 
danger from the plague. 


We congratulate the Duke of York upon his projected 
cruise to the Colonies. At the conclusion of his Irish 
tour we ventured to suggest the advisability of such a 
visit at the present time, and the way in which it has been 
contrived is admirable. His Royal Highness will go as 
Commodore of a squadron of three cruisers, and in the 
course of a cruise of some twelve months it is proposed 
to visit all the principal Colonies. He will thus not only 
acquire for himself a knowledge of our Colonial Empire 
at first hand; he will also give a stimulus to the idea 
of Imperial Federation, and he will in his person 
represent that naval power which is the essential basis 
of the Imperial idea. 


The Guild of St. Matthew—at whose annual meeting 
on Tuesday Mr. George Russell read a striking paper — 
is an organization of ‘‘ Christian Socialists” more 
advanced than those who are content with the respect- 
able moderation of the Christian Social Union. This 
Guild ‘has had a very marked influence upon the Church 
of England, and indeed outside its limits ; it has been 
the pioneer of more than one of the most interesting 
modern ecclesiastical movements ; and it is due to its 
Warden, Mr. Stewart Headlam, to point out that, 
though no bishop or patron has dared to place him in 
any parochial office, he has created a most useful sphere 
for himself in this his own Guild, and through it has 
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made his mark upon the Church. Bishop Creighton 
would do a wise as well as a brave thing if he were to 
send Mr. Headlam to Bethnal Green, where he was 
once curate to Mr. Septimus Hansard. 


The ‘‘Guardian” must be credited with the most 
sensible word that has yet come from the Church side 
upon the matter of the coming elections to the London 
School Board. Churchmen are not agreed as to what 
they desire, as our contemporary observes, and as the 
correspondence columns of the ‘‘ Times” bear daily 
witness. Therefore—as Churchmen—let them have 
nothing to do. with the November election, but vote 
merely as citizens. Perhaps the Guild of St. Matthew 
may again prove to be a pioneer. It has declared 
against the teaching of religion by Board School 
teachers altogether, and in favour of a universal Board 
School system. 


The Pope finds reason for congratulation in the 
strengthened position of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. Ata public audience recently he discoursed on 
a favourite topic of his—the return of dissidents to the 
fold—and it was with something like a feeling of satis- 
faction that, comparing the progress of conversions in 
England and in Germany, he was able to sum up in 
favour of the former country. On learning the success 
of the Catholic celebrations at Ebbs Fleet, and the 
courtesy of non-Catholics in helping to make them a 
success, he is said to have exclaimed :—‘‘Se non 
molto, ¢ gid un bel passo. Vuol dire che tra protestanti 
e cattolici gli angoli sono smussati.”” What seems to 
have given him most pleasure of all was the reception 
accorded the special Envoy who represented him at the 
recent Jubilee celebrations. The Queen stated to Mgr. 
Sambucetti that she had known the Pope when he was 
Nuncio at Brussels, and that she retained the most 
pleasing memory of the acquaintanceship. The mem- 
bers of Mgr. Sambucetti’s suite had also satisfactory 
stories to tell. One of them—Mgr. de Way, a young 
German noble—had been chosen in particular because 
he was a convert to Catholicism and a blood relation 
of some members of the English Court. He certainly 
was made much of. As a mark of appreciation, it 
- appears that his Holiness intends to create an English 
Cardinal in the Consistory of November next. The 
Cardinal is to be an English Prelate resident in Rome, 
and this can only be Mgr. Stonor, uncle of the late 
Lord Stonor. 


The incubation of an Australian Commonwealth has 
often been attempted, and at last seems in a fair way of 
accomplishment. Two years ago it was decided that 
so vital a problem could no longer be left to the 
tender mercies of local politicians anxious to escape the 
personal eclipse threatened by the creation of a federal 
régime. A popularly elected Convention sat in Ade- 
laide in May last, and a Draft Constitution was then 
decided upon. The Parliaments have since been per- 
mitted to discuss but not to amend it, and their views 
have now been taken into consideration at a further 
session of the Convention in Sydney. Debate has 
centred chiefly round the powers of the Senate and the 
question of the distribution of surplus funds in the 
hands of the Federal Government. The Senate, it has 
been decided, is to have no voice whatever in finance ; 
and points concerning finance, on which differences 
existed in the Convention, have been relegated to the 
adjourned meeting to be held in January next in 
Melbourne. Among the delegates are certain oppo- 
nents of federation, but their efforts to wreck the Draft 
Constitution have been signally defeated. The best 
proof that the prospects of Australian unity are good is 
the desire of Queensland, at this late hour, to be repre- 
sented in the Convention. Queensland realizes that 
business is meant, and does not wish to be left out in the 
cold. 


If it is true, as the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” states ‘on 
unimpeachable authority,” that President Kruger’s 
health is such that the doctors only give him eighteen 
months more to live, the Transvaal Republic must look 
forward to some difficulties in the future. For the 
present, however, the news may be neglected. His 
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Honour, with characteristic pertinacity, is without a 
doubt determined to die fighting, and he will no less 
dubiously be returned again as President at the 
approaching election. If the report is a canard intended 
to affect the South African Market, it is a very stupid 
one, for it cannot have and has not had the slightest result 
in that quarter. President Kruger is an old man, and in 
the ordinary course of things cannot count upon a length- 
ened activity in the future. In any case, whether the 
news is true or not, the world cannot but admire the 
sturdy strength and pertinacity with which he stands 
up for the Boer Republic and the ability with which, in 
spite of occasional mistakes, he has conducted its affairs, 
What will happen when he is gone it is too soon to 
prophesy, but it is certain that the Boers will have great 
difficulty in finding another President who will defend 
what they believe to be their best interests so effectually 
as he has defended them. 


The Unionists of Barnsley do not appear to have 
chosen the best possible candidate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the elevation of Earl Compton. Practically 
to oblige Lord Milton, they have selected a young 
Militia captain named Blyth, who appears to know and 
to care little about politics, and who certainly did not 
emerge with distinction from the initial interview with 
the local executive. We have nothing to say against 
Mr. Blyth, who is, no doubt, a most estimable gentle- 
man. But Barnsley is a Radical stronghold, and a 
good local man was needed. So far as our information 
goes, more than one local man was willing to stand. 
Mr. Blyth’s only hope lies in the attitude of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, who will probably put a man of 
their own in the field. 


The Radicals of East Denbighshire anticipate a 
majority of 1,700 votes for their candidate, Mr. Moss, 
That ambitious young gentleman, who is an indifferent 
political speaker, will not, we think, do so well as that, 
but the mining vote will almost assuredly bring victory 
his way. The Unionist candidate, for all his personal 
popularity, has made little headway against the com- 
bined influence of the chapel and the labour party in 
that part of the division which has the result in its own 
hand—the mining district of which Rhos is the centre. 


If Mr. Kenyon cannot obtain a good half of the 
miners’ support, he will not win the election. His 
reception at Rhos on Monday, when he somewhat 
tardily attacked that stronghold of Radicalism, does 
not give hope that he will secure this good half. The 
miners of Rhos pride themselves on their love of free 
speech and (where strangers are concerned) their stead- 
fast adhesion to the heave-half-a-brick-at-him theory. 
They displayed the former quality so strikingly at Mr. 
Kenyon’s meeting that they would allow no one else 
the slightest freedom of speech ; and as for the latter— 
well, the candidate was struck by a stone as he was 
leaving the meeting. 


Tunis may now be definitely considered French terri- 
tory as completely as Algeria is. France has for some 
years past by skilful negotiation been getting rid of 
the previous interests other countries had in Tunis, 
and the treaty between France and Great Britain which 
was signed in Paris on Saturday last marks the end of 
the process. By it England abandons the Capitulations 
granted in the Treaty with Tunis of 1875, just as every 
other country has abandoned its similar privileges. 
Now the authority of France is supreme throughout the 
territories of the Bey. In return we get the minuscule 
privilege of sending cotton goods into Tunis for fifteen 
years at a duty of 5 per cent. instead of 8 per cent. 
The exchange seems scarcely to our advantage; and, 
as in the case of the Siam agreement and the cession 
of Heligoland, it puts a certain strain upon our confi- 
dence in Lord Salisbury’s abilities as Foreign Minister 
to find Great Britain abandoning considerable interests 
in return for petty considerations. The satisfactory 
feature of the treaty, however, is the evidence it gives 
of our desire to be on good terms with France, and 
there is little doubt that it is intended asa sop to French 
susceptibilities in order that she may continue not to 
interfere with our work in Egypt. It is even more 
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than this; for, by allowing France quietly to occupy 
Tunis, we have made it impossible for her to protest 
against our occupation of Egypt. Her protestations 
to Europe when she first went into Tunis that the 
occupation was to be merely a temporary one were 
quite as strong as any we ever made about Egypt and 
no doubt as sincere. 


It is not difficult to understand why the politicians of 
Athens are up in arms against the onerous conditions 
imposed upon Greece by the treaty of peace. That the 
conditions are onerous everyone admits, but to sug- 
gest, as the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” suggests, that the 
Greek Chamber should refuse to assent to-them is to 
give advice as fatal to its recipients as that of 
which the same journal has been so prodigal from 
the beginning of the Cretan imbroglio. We print 
to-day a communication from our special corre- 
spondent in Athens, from which it is clear that 
the King of Greece was misled by the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle’s” ‘‘ Special Commissioner,” and believed 
that Greece would receive material assistance from 
England in case of a war with Turkey. When disabused 
of this idea, up to the last moment he expected that a 
blockade of the Pirzeus would afford him a pretext for 
staving off the war. He knew, and the Crown Prince 
knew, that Greece would be unable to make any effec- 
tive resistance to the Turks, and in this knowledge is to 
be found the explanation of the steady retreat of the 
Greeks from position to position during the campaign. 


When our correspondent wrote, the amount of the 


indemnity and the terms of peace had not been settled, - 


but in his audience with the King he found the latter as 
curiously sanguine as were the rest of his subjects. The 
result of the negotiations has therefore come as a 
crushing blow to the Greeks; but we cannot believe 
that, after their recent experience of the bitter fruits of 
folly, they will refuse their assent to the terms of peace. 
It is no doubt hard upon them, from their point of view, 
that they should have to pay their old debts as well as 
their new ones ; but we hold to our opinion that the 
international control of Greek finances will not only be 
no hardship, but a blessing to the nation. The 
- patriots ” of Athens will suffer, of course, and politics 
will be a less profitable profession. The Greek peasant, 
however, cannot fail to benefit by foreign control in as 
great a degree as the foreign bondholder. 


The “‘ inhabitants ” of Hawaii, or rather the American 
adventurers who rule the island, having ratified the 
treaty of annexation with the United States it now 
remains only for the American Senate to conclude the 
business. It is clear, however, that the policy of 
external adventure is not to stop here. It is stated 
that the United States Minister to Spain has delivered 
an ultimatum to the Spanish Government to the effect 
that unless the Cuban rebellion is suppressed before 
the end of October his Government will consider itself 
justified in taking steps to secure the independence of 
the island. This of course would be the first step 
towards the annexation of Cuba by the Union. It is 
not doubtful that this would be to the advantage of the 
island. Whether the policy it implies is to the ad- 
vantage of the States is another matter. For Europe 
its significance lies in the fact that if the policy of foreign 
adventure is to be continued it will force the United 
States to become a first-class naval Power. 


It is with some delight that we have read Mr. 
Chamberlain’s retort to Mr. Sherman over the Behring 
Seal seal question. Lord Salisbury necessarily took no 
notice of Mr. Sherman’s stupid and offensive despatch, 
but it would have been a pity if it had not been 
answered indirectly. Mr. Chamberlain, by forwarding 
a memorandum from the Colonial Office to the Foreign 
Office ‘‘for the information of Lord Salisbury,” has 
achieved this end, and the reply is at once conclusive 
and fitting. Mr. Sherman accused the English sealers 
of having ‘‘ practically accomplished the extermination 
of the fur seal.” The Colonial Office retorts that 


this is unproven, and that it was indecent to make 
the assertion when an expert Commission was about 
to inquire if the fur seal was being exterminated at all. 
The object of the United States, the Colonial Office 
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asserts almost in so many words, is to destroy the 
British fur-sealing industry, and when they found that 
the Paris award was not sufficient to achieve this 
end they immediately began to press for its revision. 
All that Great Britain has done has been to decline to 
set aside the Paris decision ‘‘ merely because it was 
found that British subjects could, under the restrictions 
imposed by it, still continue to prosecute their industry 
successfully.” However, the question now lies at rest 
until the expert Commission has reported. In the 
meantime some of the gilt has been taken off the glory 
which covered the present Lord Chief Justice, when as 
Sir Charles Russell he returned from Paris after the 
conclusion of the Conference in which he had defended 
the interests of Great Britain. 


The directors of the great Elswick Works have given 
notice that they will terminate their Mutual Accidents 
Fund in July 1898, the date upon which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act comes into force. At the general 
election of 1895 the Liberal candidates lost heavily in 
the Elswick district, the most populous in the city, 
through Mr. Asquith’s Bill, because it was represented 
to be a fatal blow to these Mutual Assurance Funds, 
and the rejection of the measure by the House of Lords 
had naturally strengthened that impression. But the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons and the 
statesmen of the party which benefited by this repre- 
sentation have passed an Act which destroys one of the 
most important Mutual Assurance Societies on the very 
day of its becoming law! It is no reflection upon the 
Act; for it is doubtless a better instrument than that 
which it has deposed. But this consideration will 
hardly console Mr. Morley for the loss of his seat. 


The Commissioners in Lunacy have published figures 
this week which leave no doubt in any sane person’s 
mind that insanity is on the increase amongst us. It is 
a curious fact that statistics (which are generally 
over-rated) seem to be put forward only to be dis- 
credited when the question is lunacy and the compilers 
of them are the Commissioners. Baldly and broadly 
stated the facts seem to be these :—There are three 
thousand more insane persons under control in 1897 
than there were in 1896; in 1859 there was one 
insane person to every 536 of the sane, and in the 
present year one lunatic to every 313 of the sane. 
Whatever deductions may be made for special circum- 
stances, and particularly for the gradual gathering in of 
lunatics to places of restraint as compared with what 
was done in this way a number of years ago, there 
still remains a large enough margin to justify those who 
contend that the numbers of the insane are steadily 
growing. Nothing is absolutely known of the causes ; 
those who contend that the chief of them is the pressure 
of modern life are confronted with the fact that a series 
of bad years in agriculture are always years in which 
there is a growth of insanity among the persons who 
suffer privations in food and shelter. But surely this 
itself is a form of life’s pressure. 


In connexion with the Windsor murder, which, we 
feel practically certain, was committed by an escaped 
lunatic, it is interesting to read the comments of the 
‘* Daily Chronicle” on this Lunacy report. We heartily 
agree with these comments throughout, but especially in 
their suggestions for the abolition of private asylums. 
Our dislike of the majority of those institutions does not 
spring from suspicion of inefficient Government control 
with regard to the admission of patients, although a 
good deal might be said on that score. But there is no 
doubt that the facilities for escape from a private esta~ 
blishment are far greater than those afforded by a 
public one. Admitting the supervision to be equal in 
both establishments, there is still the difference 
between a building primarily designed and erected for 
the custody of the insane (a prison, in fact, in every 
respect except the treatment of its inmates) and a family 
mansion or country seat lacking the elementary essen- 
tials for safe detention. Let anyone compare the outer 
walls and grounds of Hanwell, Colney Hatch and 
kindred institutions with the outer walls and grounds 
of the best conducted and arranged private establish- 
ments and he will perceive at once the truth of our 
contention. 
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The death of General Bourbaki removes another of 
the few men who even now might throw light on cer- 
tain mysterious missions previous to the capitulation 
of. Metz. But he remained obstinately silent to the 
last, although he admitted that he had had an interview 
with the Empress Eugénie after 4 September. It is the 
only unexplained episode in the life of a brave, loyal 
and otherwise outspoken soldier, who, whatever his 
dynastic leanings, never failed for an instant in his 
duty to France. This silence was all the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as his general frankness rarely spared 
either friend or foe. When on 1 or 2 May, 1859, 
Lieutenant de Cadore was sent by Napoleon III. to 
make preliminary inquiries as to the condition of the 
French Army, then already near the scene of opera- 
tions, Bourbaki sent the following message: ‘‘ Pray 
ask the Emperor whether his Minister for War (Vaillant) 
‘is a traitor or whether he has fallen into a state of 
idiocy.” Trochu dotted Bourbaki’s z’s and crossed his 
“’s. ‘‘A French army,” said Trochu to the same envoy, 
‘thas made its way into Italy before now without 
shoes to their feet and without shirts to their backs, but 
the sight of a French army going to confront the enemy 
without cannon and without cartridges is an unpre- 
cedented sight.” 


During the campaign itself, Bourbaki was equally 
frank in his accidental communications with the Aus- 
trians. One evening a spy was brought before him. 
The fellow did not deny the accusation. ‘‘ You are sent 
by the Austrians ?” asked the general. ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ And you imagine, perhaps, that this 
is an honourable calling?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” ‘* Will you 
serve us as a spy?” ‘No, Sir.” ‘* Very well, you 
are free, make yourself scarce, and go and tell the 
Austrians that I have been waiting for them for several 
hours and that I am sick and tired of waiting.” The 
expression was much stronger, but will not bear trans- 
lating. On the 18th August, 1870, before Metz, Bourbaki 
rushed to the rescue of General Ladmirault, who had 
sent for him by telling him that his advent would ensure 
a decisive victory. General Ladmirault was, on the 
contrary, in full retreat when the Grenadiers of the Guard 
arrived upon the scene. In the presence of the general, 
Bourbaki addressed Ladmirault’s aide-de-camp aloud, 
‘* This is scarcely right, captain; you promised mea 
victory and you decoy me into a veritable defeat.” 
Bourbaki and Chanzy were, practically, the only two 
generals who coped more or less successfully with the 
Germans after Gambetta had taken the direction (?) 
of affairs, but Werder proved too strong for Bourbaki, 
whose army was absolutely short of everything. 
Bourbaki attempted to kill himself. In reward for his 
heroic resistance against Werder, Gambetta succeeded 
in depriving him (Bourbaki) of active service the moment 
he had the chance, namely, when MacMahon resigned 
the Presidentship of the Republic. 


An interesting sample of the way in which business 
will come uppermost even in the mind of that heaven- 
born genius Mr. Hall Caine, whose great ideal is to 
regenerate the world through the medium of his works 
of fiction, may be seen to-day in the shop-window of a 
Liverpool bookseller. It is a letter from Mr. Caine. 
‘**]T feel perfectly satisfied,” he writes, after explaining 
all,about his worries and his labours, ‘‘ that what you 
desc: ibe as your own feelings on reading the ‘ Christian’ 
is the appeal the book will have for all true-hearted 
natures. / frust your customers will share your feelings 
to some extent.” (The italics are ours.) There are 
other references to a ‘‘ beautiful leading article” in one 
of the local dailies, and to the prospects of pulpit con- 
troversy, and a further hope that the sale will be com- 
mensurate with the interest to be aroused. But we 
will not do the bookseller the injustice of quoting any 
more of the precious scrawl. Liverpool, by the way, 
has a big claim upon this latest genius. ’Twas there 
he lisped at his mother’s knee years (we understand) 
before he ever saw the Isle of Man; and ’twas there, 
too, that in later days he received his start from the 
clever journalist whom (after that gentleman’s death) 
he patronized so outrageously. It should perhaps be 
added that, in the letter from which the above extract 
has been made, there is no allusion to ‘‘ my dear dead 
friend Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” 
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RUSSIA IN TANGIER. 


O* 7 March, 1684, H.M.S. ‘‘ Grafton” sailed out of 
Tangier Bay. Thus ended our brief and inglorious 
occupation of the port. Lord Dartmouth and Colonel 
Kirke had, after five months, demolished the Mole and 
fortifications, and that chapter in our early colonial 
expansion was closed. Climate and expense were the 
reasons alleged at the time. As for the former, those 
who have sipped their green tea on the moonlit roof 
overlooking the lovely bay may well marvel at the 
climatic changes that have marked the lapse of but two 
centuries. There is, however, no question, unless indeed 
our hand were in some unforeseen manner forced, of our 
retaking this key to the Mediterranean ; but we must 
at least see that it falls into no less scrupulous hands. 

Not yet, indeed, has the French vanguard crossed 
the winding Moulouya, but Morocco has none the less 
been flooded for years past with Algerian emissaries, 
practically indistinguishable from the natives, whose 
business it is to intrigue in the French interest and to 
pave the way for the broadside granting of ‘“‘ protec- 
tion” on pretexts nothing short of frivolous. Nay, 
there circulate at this moment throughout Morocco 
journals in the vernacular, emanating from French 
sources in Algeria, in which is set forth in no ambiguous 
terms the approaching downfall of England. The 
effect of such literature unchecked on the receptive 
mind of the Oriental will be readily appreciated by all 
who know the species at home. 

There has, however, just come to hand a new and 
startling outcome of the recent Latin-Slav alliance. 
We are in a position to state—and the fact needs no 
comment, so grave is its import—that within a few 
weeks there will be established a Russian legation at 
Tangier. This intelligence recalls to mind two recent 
works—the one, at any rate, written in 1895 by an officer 
in the French army—in which were freely discussed the 
programme of a Latin-Slav alliance in the Western 
Mediterranean and the confusion of Great Britain in 
that quarter. The booty was partitioned in detail: the 
price of Italy’s adhesion was to be Tripoli—perhaps, 
too, Malta; the dismantling of Perim and the encou- 
ragement of Russia to take a strong Mediterranean 
position were also included ; and Spain was to hold 
the Straits with Gibraltar. Here, perhaps, lay the 
keenest irony of the whole programme. 

To those who have travelled in the interior of 
Morocco, who have been time and again the wearied 
spectators of the game of intrigue, of plot and counter- 
plot, between the accredited representatives of these 
same Latin races, the projected league must come as 
something of a shock. But what refinement of cruelty 
suggested this mandate to Spain to go forth and con- 
quer the two hundred and fifty miles of coast-line, 
the most dangerous and inhospitable tract of all 
Morocco, an unbroken succession of parched mountain 
chains, which produce scarce food enough for the un- 
tameable Riffans? These have ere now shown their 
claws to such as have dared to venture outside the con- 
fines of Melilla, Ceuta and the like presidios. Spain, 
her hands full of colonial trouble, her treasury drained, 
her pitiful seventeen millions of population taxed even 
to the bare necessaries of life, is to have no share in 
the fertile hinterland of the west and south, with its 
thousands of square miles of the rich lowland that 
separates Atlas from Atlantic. 

Our own risk in the game will, however, prove 
more instructive. It is all a question of the position 
of Tangier. As Sir John Hay once remarked of 
Morocco to the French Minister : ‘‘ Kick it out into the 
Atlantic a hundred miles, and the sooner it is colonized 
by a civilized Power the better.” Or, as Nelson put 
it: ‘* Tangier must either remain in the hands of a 
neutral Power like Morocco, or England must hold it.” 
We advocate on our side no further encroachment in 
that quarter. Let us keep things as they are. We do, 
however, most certainly invite the attention of all con- 
cerned to the fact that Gibraltar has no claim to the 
title of ‘‘ key to the Mediterranean.” It is no more 
than a vulgar error. No; in the whole coast-line, from 
the north of Europe to the Cape of Good Hope, a 
distance not far short of seven thousand miles, there is 
but one little opening, not ten miles across, to our 
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Mediterranean possessions; and that opening is com- 
manded by Tangier, not Gibraltar. Tangier is the true 
sentinel of the Straits. 

This word of warning is dictated by no ill feeling 
towards France. On the contrary, we view with the 
utmost consternation her present dwindling, and above 
‘all the weakness that has rendered it necessary for her 
to kotow to the Slav. So, too, the good Count Julian 
was pleased, for family reasons which it is unnecessary 
to particularize, to invite thirty thousand Arabs and 
Berbers to a temporary occupation of Spain. The 
invitation was accepted with alacrity ; but the guests, 
and those who followed in their train, outstayed their 
welcome by seven or eight centuries. Be it, however, 
admitted in all fairness that their stay has left its mark 
on the land in superb architecture, in palace, road and 
aqueduct, the like of which the Moors themselves can 
no longer produce, and the conquered Spaniard never 
learned the art of. No such legacy would mark the 
loosing of the Cossack over Western Europe and 
Northern Africa. 

We suggest, therefore, in place of the unholy and 
unnatural banding of Latin and Slav (a league that 
may yet hurl back the progress of Europe a hundred 
years) a more sacred alliance in the interests of peace 
and civilization. We would fain see France and 
England, with perhaps the two other Powers most 
concerned in maintaining the status quo, join hands in 
the task of setting in order the tumbled Moorish Empire 
and impressing on the rulers of that country the convic- 
tion that in the institution of reforms promulgated by 
the Powers lies their one chance of surviving as a 
nation under the flag of Islam. Slave traffic, over- 
taxation and other evils might in this way be combated 
by a straightforward and conscientious Anglo-French 
understanding ; persuasion would take the place of 
threat, and there would be an end of secret intriguing 
on the part of any of the Concert, which now encourages 
the Moor to stiffen his back. But the Russian! He 
has no place in those waters. He may be, as ever, the 
boneless giant: so is the octopus; but its arms stretch 
far, and have sometimes to be lopped. 


THE NOTTINGHAM CHURCH CONGRESS. 


A STORY is told of a certain new vicar, who at his 
first tithe dinner was asked by some bucolic wit 
why the parson was always set to carve the goose. His 
reply was probably a little beyond his questioner :— 
‘* Because extremes meet.” It may however be suffered 
to do duty once more in view of some ponderous joking 
over the fact that the Church Congress meets at Notting- 
ham next week, and that the annual Goose Fair—a great 
local festival—will be held in the same town a week 
later. It is very easy to make a little cheap fun over 
the Congress season. Still, if a Church Congress 
does not seem fruitful in obvious results, it does not 
do any great harm; and we are disposed to think 
that it is more useful than would appear to an out- 
sider. The gathering certainly acts as a stimulus to 
Church life and work in the neighbourhood of the town 
where it is held ; it affords a good opportunity for ex- 
change of thought and of experience ; and it does some- 
thing to mitigate the most painful feature of a country 
parson’s life—the lack ofintellectual companionship. It 
affords to a man who is gradually degenerating into what 
Sydney Smith called a holy vegetable at least an annual 
opportunity of meeting men from the towns and getting 
into some sort of touch with a wider life. There are 
numbers of country parsons who go to the Congress 
year by year because it is almost the only chance they 
get of listening to some of the best men—clergy and 
laity—in their own communion, and of discussing and 
hearing discussed the. practical problems of their work 
or the deeper questions of their teaching. So long as 
this is the case—and the quickening of means of com- 
munication has not entirely altered it—the Church 
Congress will continue to discharge a useful service to 
the Church. 

At the same time, it is true that the service might 
easily be much more useful than it is. The Congress 
seems to be fettered, like the Church of England 
itself, by bonds of archaic rule and stiff respectability. 
For instance, in view of the discussion upon the 
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inevitable education question, it would surely be 
wise to invite a speaker from the Nonconformist 
or Progressive side; if only that Churchmen might 
hear what is the case against that which most of 
them uphold, and study the reasons behind it. But the 
rigid rule of the Congress excludes any speaker who 
is not a member of the Church of England or of a body 
in communion with her. Mr. Price Hughes may write 
to the ‘‘ Guardian” or the ‘‘Church Times” upon the 
great Apostles’ Creed question; but the Congress 
platform, which has been open to a foreign Old Catholic 
prelate, is denied to an English Methodist. We have 
too much respect for the good feeling and taste of 
English Churchmen to suppose that such a speaker 
would not receive a fair and courteous hearing at their 
hands. It is nothing less than absurd to discuss 
‘‘Church and Dissent” without an advocate of 
Dissent. Apologists for the Congress are wont to 
plead that it is a good thing for Churchmen of different 
schools and views to meet upon a common plat- 
form and rub off corners in mutual intercourse and 
discussion. Granted; but the same argument would 
justify the invitation of a few representative non-Church 
speakers. Before the development of Diocesan Con- 
ferences and such-like assemblies, there may have been 
some force in emphasizing the fact that the Congress is 
a Church Congress, since Churchmen then had few 
other opportunities of the kind. But in our judgment 
the time has come for the modification or relaxation of 
the rule referred to, at the discretion of the President or 
of the Subjects Committee. 

Again, casting one’s eye down the programme of 
subjects and speakers, it is obvious that there are far 
too many hackneyed and stale old matters down for 
discussion, and far too many hardy annuals among the 
chosen orators. It is very difficult, we believe, for the 
Congress Committee to secure the speakers they would 
prefer; and this is the reason commonly given for the 
re-appearance of the same names year by year. We 
would venture to suggest, however, that less difficulty 
would probably be found in this particular if selected 
speakers were not expected to expend seven-and-six- 
pence in the purchase of a Congress ticket. The matter 
may seem a small one; but we fancy it has a good 
deal to do with the persistent survival of the unfit upon 
the Congress platform. 

One point we notice with much satisfaction. Since 
the Manchester Congress was held some years ago, 
under the auspices of the late Dean Oakley, it has 
become customary to introduce definitely theological 
subjects for discussion. On the face of it, it might be 
thought that such matters were too technical, perhaps 
too controversial, for a more or less popular gathering. 
But we understand that experience has shown that the 
greatest interest is taken by Congress-goers in subjects 
of this class; and the coming assembly will follow in 
the footsteps of its more recent predecessors in con- 
sidering ‘‘ Methods of Theology” and kindred matters. 
This is a good thing. The later developments of the 
High Church movement have concentrated clerical 
activity mainly upon what are called ‘ practical” 
aspects of Church life and work. The consequence has 
been that the clergy have too frequently come to mis- 
take parochial fuss, disguised under the title of 
‘‘ active parish work,” for more useful, if less showy, 
methods. They are apt to neglect reading and sermon- 
building for mothers’ meetings and teetotal fireworks. 
Hence the thoughtful layman, who does read, is less 
and less often seen before their pulpits. There have 
been signs of late that a reaction has set in; and if 
the Church Congress tends to stimulate and strengthen 
that healthy movement it will do areal service to the 
Church of England. 


GREECE AND ITS RULERS. 


(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
ATHENS, 15 September, 1897. 


ERHAPS there is no country in the world where 
one has more opportunities of gauging public 
opinion than Greece, and there certainly is not one 
where it is easier to obtain access to those in authority. 
I have spent but a few short days here, and I have 
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talked with all sorts and conditions of men. From the 
man in the street to the King on the throne, all are 
willing to discuss the eternal question of the Treaty of 
Peace ; indeed, his Majesty, in my humble opinion, is far 
too ready to pour his views into the ears of the irre- 
sponsible journalist. During my all too brief visit to 
Greece I have had an audience with the King, two long 
conversations with the Crown Prince, a like number 
with M. Ralli, the Prime Minister, and divers interviews 
with soldiers and diplomatists, from all of which I 
have returned with the stout conviction that England 
is the basest country in the world ; that it was England 
which counselled Greece to go to war, and that it is 
England which now seeks herruin. I am wrong; there 
is one gentleman who is honest enough to own that 
England strove to prevent the war, and that the sole 
culprits are the gutter politicians of Athens, who 
certainly received encouragement from the act of the 
100 members of our Parliament and from the fatuous 
vapourings of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle.” And that gentle- 
man is the Crown Prince. 

The King was frank enough. He candidly owned 
that at first, misled by an English Radical journalist, 
he fondly hoped that England, still boiling over with 
indignation at the Armenian massacres, would help 
Greece materially ; but, when disabused of this idea by 
private letters as well as by the official utterances of 
Sir E. Egerton, he fully and firmly believed that a 
blockade of the Pirwus would have afforded him an 
excuse for abstaining from a war for which he knew his 
country was unprepared, against a foe for whom he 
knew it was no match. As regards the indemnity, His 
Majesty expressed his opinion that it was unnecessarily 
large, and hoped it would be reduced to fifty million 
francs, from which he expected the Powers would 
deduct, first, the value of the harvest gathered 
by the Turks in Thessaly, and, secondly, a sum 
of at least ten, or mayhap twenty, million francs 
representing the losses inflicted on the inhabitants of 
Larissa, Velestino, Pharsala and Domokos. In fact, the 
King still hopes that the total cash payment assessed 
by the Powers will not exceed half a million sterling, 
and this could be arranged, said he, without difficulty. 
His Majesty further stated that he was personally most 
desirous of living on friendly terms with the Sultan, and 
thought that an offensive and defensive alliance might 
be arranged between Greece and Turkey, Greece throw- 
ing her fleet into the scale against the armies of the 
Sublime Porte. The King, more modest than many of 
his subjects, thought that the basis of such an alliance 
should be the cession by Turkey of Crete and the waiv- 
ing of the war indemnity. Other Greek statesmen with 
whom I conversed were also enamoured of the idea of 
a Turco-Greek alliance, but the price suggested was the 
cession of Epirus and Macedonia as well as Crete, the 
evacuation of Thessaly and the waiving of the war 
indemnity. It is a trait of human nature that the 
Greeks strive to pose as if they were victors in the 

ecent war. 

From Athens I proceeded by steamer to Agia Marina, 
the small seaport town, or rather village, over against 
Thermopyle, now the headquarters of the Crown 
Prince. I had read much of the conduct of the Duke of 
Sparta during the late operations, and I was agreeably 
surprised to meet such a bright open-faced young man, 
who spoke feelingly of the troubles of his country and of 
the difficulties he had already faced and of those which 
lay before him. He had, so he assured me, ever since 
he saw his country drifting into hostilities, times with- 
out number warned the Minister of War that the army 
was absolutely unprepared to enter on a campaign. 
The infantry were armed with the condemned Gras rifle 
which the French Government in a fit of generosity 
had sold them at eight francs a piece; their small-arm 
cartridges were sixteen years old ; to fire at 500 yards 
you had to raise the sight to 700 or 800, so inferior was 
the powder; their cavalry was non-existent; their 
artillery was in the main armed with if not an obsolete 
at any rate a very ineffective weapon, and their shells 
were known to be defective ; the cadre of officers was 
deplorably weak—in many companies numbering from 
three to four hundred men there was but one officer, and 
he possibly a worthy business man who knew not the 
game of war. As for discipline, the Crown Prince 
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he pleased, and he himself was powerless to enforce his 
orders. To give one example. Smolensk, the colonel 
who checked Colonel Mahmoud Bey’s reconnaissance at 
Velestino, and who magnified an affair of advance guards 
into a decisive victory, at the battle of Domokos was in 
command of a corps of 12,000 men, holding a position 
about six miles to the Prince’s right. Early in the 
morning of the battle of Domokos, the Crown Prince, 
seeing that the Turkish attack would be on his centre, 
sent orders to Smolensk to move to the left and 
strengthen his, the Prince’s, right: to this order 
Smolensk paid no attention. As the Turkish attack 
waxed hotter, the Prince, like Napoleon at Waterloo, 
cast anxious eyes to his right for the anticipated sup- 
port. Hour after hour passed, aide-de-camp after 
aide-de-camp was despatched to order Smolensk to 
hasten to the field, and finally a reply was received 
that, having communicated with Athens, the War 
Minister had authorized Smolensk not to leave his 
position. There was a moment in the battle of Domokos 
(at about 6 p.m., the Nizam Brigade being in con- 
fusion) when a counter attack would, in the opinion of 
the foreign military attachés with Edhem Pasha, have 
changed the fortune of the day, but the Crown Prince 
had no reserves to bring up, and Smolensk, with 12,000 
fresh men, was six miles away. The Prince, bitterly 
annoyed at such conduct, demanded a court martial on 
this mutinous swashbuckler, and the King was ready 
to grant one. Ralli, however, interfered and threat- 
ened not only to resign if such a course was pursued, 
but frightened the King with threats of irate mobs, 
and Smolensk still remains a divisional commander. 
The Greeks still dream of Velestino as a victory, 
and Smolensk’s boastful telegram of bathing in the 
blood of the Turks is quoted in every café from Patras 
to Athens as a glorious epigram. Another instance of 
the indiscipline of his troops was given me by the Prince. 
During the night after the battle of Domokos he rode 
round the front of his army and found a road unguarded. 
The regiment which he had personally posted at this 
point had disappeared. It was found many miles in 
rear. <A crise de nerfs had supervened, and this 
— corps in the dead of night had skedaddled ! 

ith reference to the many accusations brought against 
the Turks of having violated the armistice—they have 
been embodied in a despatch to the Powers by M. Ralli 
—the Crown Prince assured me they were false. From 
whom they emanated he was ignorant, but His Royal 
Highness informed me that he as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army could aver that Edhem Pasha had never 
advanced his sentries over the line laid down at the 
armistice and that the so-called occupation of Kalabaka 
was in compliance with an understanding entered into 
at the time of the armistice. On another point the 
Prince was equally anxious to exculpate the Turks, and 
that was the return of the Thessalian refugees to their 
own homes. ‘‘ Many thousands had taken advantage of 
Edhem Pasha’s proclamation, and had landed at Volo 
in Greek steamers, where they were received with every 
consideration, and had been subjected to no ill-treatment, 
but the Greek Government refused to allow the refugees 
to take back their cattle or their carts, and they were 
consequently unable to enter on harvest operations. 
Were this restriction removed, nine-tenths of the 
refugees would return,” added the Duke of Sparta; 
‘*but my Government is the stumbling-block, and my 
representations on this point are unheeded.” The Crown 
Prince has been bitterly assailed for the part he played 
in the war. But the war was none of his seeking, and 
he, knowing the pitiable state of his army, behaved 
like a loyal and gallant gentleman in throwing himself 
into the breach. His Chief of the Staff was an 
Athenian architect of some renown, his divisional 
commanders had never handled a brigade or his regi- 
mental leaders a company ; the men were frothy with 
patriotism, and under a thin veneer of civilization lay a 
deep substratum of cowardice. With such material 
what was to be done ? 

I have left but little space for Ralli, and, in truth, the 
happiest thing for Greece would be that I were now 
writing his epitaph. His character may be summed up 
in but few words, ‘‘a dangerous, unscrupulous, un- 
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truthful demagogue ”—a nation that can permit such a 
man to rule her destinies, a King who can tolerate such 
a Minister, must be poor indeed. This creature of the 
mob had the impudence to point out to me the in- 
estimable advantage that must accrue to England were 
we to enter into an alliance with Greece. Aided by the 
fleet of Greece and by 50,000 incomparable Greek sailors, 
Greece and England might rule the world! I leave 
Greece firmly convinced that it would have been kinder 
in the long run for her had we allowed Turkey 
to dictate terms of peace under the shadow of 
the Acropolis. The average Greek braggart still 
believes that, but for the intervention of the Powers and 
the treachery of their King, Smolensk would long ere 
this have marched the army to Constantinople. On 
such a people sympathy is wasted. 


“GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION” IN 
AMERICA. 


A CORDING to the official manifesto of its organi§ 

zers, the great strike of the American miners is 
doomed to failure by the injunctions of the Federal 
judges of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The 
injunctions that have excited the greatest resentment 
are those issued by Pennsylvania judges. In one of 
them are the following provisions in restraint of the 
strikers 

“Restraining and enjoining them and each of them 
from assembling, marching or encamping in proximity 
of said mines, and the houses of said miners of the 
plaintiff company in Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, 
for the purpose, by intimidating, threatening, menacing, 
and by opprobrious words, of preventing the said 
miners of said plaintiff company from working in said 
mines ; and further restraining and enjoining them, and 
each of them, from INDUCING or compelling any of the 
employés or miners of the said plaintiff now employed, 
or who may hereafter be employed, to quit their work, 
or to quit the plaintiff's service by any threat, show of 
force, or other intimidation.” 

Similar language was used by a West Virginia judge ; 
and in recently sentencing to gaol (for a few days only, 
by way of showing leniency) certain strikers adjudged 
guilty of ‘‘ contempt of Court” for deliberate violation 
of the restraining order, the Court said :— 

‘‘ The marching men seemed to think that they could 
go and come on and over the country road as they 
pleased because it was a public highway : but this was 
a mistake. The miners working at Montana had the 
same right to use the public road as the strikers ; and it 
was not open and free to their use when it was occupied 
by over two hundred men stationed along it at intervals 
of three and five feet—men who, if not open enemies, 
were not bosom friends. That some miners passed 
through this line is shown: that others feared to do so 
is plain. That the marching column intended to inter- 
fere with the work at the mines it would be foolish to 
deny.” 

In defence of the injunctions it is argued that the 
strikers have nothing to complain of, since nothing 
is forbidden by the judges which the criminal law and 
police regulations do not prohibit in any event. 
Where, it is asked, is there any violation of freedom 
of assembly and of speech and persuasion? Where 
any denial of constitutional rights? To this it is 
answered that, in the first place, it is not at all clear 
that the injunctions do not go beyond the prohibi- 
tions of the criminal law. The language used by the 
judges is so comprehensively vague that the strikers 
are never safe, never certain as to the limits of their 
freedom of action, especially as the judge who issues 
the order himself generally tries cases of contempt of 
court, and construes the phraseology of the injunc- 
tion. For example, when strikers are restrained from 
“inducing” men to quit work, are they restrained 
from using appeal and argument? Or are they only 
restrained from ‘‘inducing” by ‘‘any threat, show of 
force, or other intimidation”? If the latter, how are 
the terms “‘ threat” and ‘‘intimidation” to be defined ? 
Would a threat to exclude men from unions or to boy- 
cott them be an illegal threat? Would a threat to 
denounce them to labour in general as ‘‘enemies” and 
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unworthy of fellowship be an unlawful threat? The 
criminal law is precise : the injunctions are not. 

The most popular objection to ‘‘ government by in- 
junction ” is that it abolishes trial by jury. Granted that 
the orders simply follow the criminal law, and do not 
create new offences by the process of judicial legislation, 
is it constitutional to substitute equity or chancery 
methods for those of the common law? If injunc- 
tions may be issued against trespass, assault, intimi- 
dation, and coercion, why may they not be issued 
against theft, forgery, and murder? Why not issue 
a general injunction against swindling, and then 
punish swindlers for ‘‘ contempt of court” in violating 
it? It is contended that trial by jury is not superseded, 
because the offender, in addition to punishment for 
contempt, can be regularly indicted and tried under the 
provisions of the criminal law. This is hardly a con- 
solation to the defendant, who would thus either be 
punished twice for the same offence, or, in case of 
acquittal by the jury, have been judicially punished for 
no offence at all. 

These arguments do not alter the solid fact that 
*€ government by injunction,” a thing totally unknown 
to the constitution and laws, has been suddenly sprung 
on the United States by the Federal Courts, and is now in 
full operation there. It is not true that the miners’ strike 
has been practically defeated by it ; but none the less, in 
the struggle between capital and labour in the United 
States, in the contest between the forces of discontent 
identified with ‘‘ Bryanism” and Populism and the Con- 
servatives led by the gold-standard advocates, this issue 
of * government by injunction ” is likely to play a most 
important part. Indeed, the brighter Populist and 
Democratic politicians, realizing that the Free Silver 
cry has, at least temporarily, lost its effectiveness and 
significance, are beginning to consider the advisability 
of pushing this anti-injunction issue to the forefront. 
Kansas, the hotbed of Populist agitation, with its usual 
boldness and eccentricity, suggests the abolition of all 
the inferior Federal courts, since they are created and 
maintained not by any constitutional provision, but by a 
congressional statute. This is ludicrous and grotesque ; 
but it is not without value as a straw indicating the 
drift of things. Certain it is that leading Democrats 
are now setting much stress on this injunction busi- 
ness and giving it prominence in their speeches and 
‘* platforms.” 

But, in spite of public sympathy and the moderate 
demands of the strikers—whose revolt was an inevitable 
protest against acondition in the mining industry which 
could not be contemplated without shame and mortifi- 
cation—their movement is not likely to succeed. Two 
important factors militate against a favourable out- 
come. In the first place, the stocks in the hands of 
big operators are not exhausted ; and, since the dis- 
turbance has sent prices up, they are not at all anxious 
to bring about a speedy adjustment. In the second 
place, the leaders of the men have failed in their 
strenuous efforts to make the suspension general. In 
West Virginia, Illinois and even Pennsylvania—the 
storm centre—large bodies of miners are working full 
time and receiving fair wages. Appeal, persuasion, and 
other forms of pressure open to labour organizations 
have failed to move them, and the only method remain- 
ing is—force. The grave question at the present is 
whether the strikers will again resort to that fatal and 
suicidal mode of warfare—assaults upon non-strikers 
and property rights. Some agitators, impatient and 
disappointed at the failure of legal means, openly advo- 
cate physical force, while others pretend that the real 
enemy is the Judicial Department of the Federal 
Government, and that, so long as the courts are ready 
to stand by the operators and “‘scabs,’’ it is futile to 
attempt physical force. ‘‘It is useless to appeal to 
the courts for relief,” says Mr. Debs, in a violent 
manifesto ; and labour leaders echo his dictum. ‘‘ From 
the bottom to the top they are corrupt, unfair and 
treacherous,” say in effect the leaders of the strike. 

Whatever the outcome of the industrial struggle may 
be, ‘‘ government by injunction” is an issue which 
has come to stay. It will be prominent in democratic, 
silver and reform platforms hereafter; and English 
speculators in American politics must readjust their 
calculations accordingly. 


va 
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THE ENGINEERING DISPUTE. 


(From an Employer's Standpoint.) 


AST week closed with certain defiant and warlike 
resolutions of the employers in the engineering 
trade, in reply presumably to Mr. Mather’s well-meant 
but woolly-headed suggestions of a compromise. This 
week closes with efforts to prepare a basis upon which 
a conference of the contending parties might take place. 
The chief agents in the matter are the Board of Trade 
and the Federation of Trades-Unionists other than the 
Amalgamated Engineers. The men and the employers 
more especially concerned wait upon events, if that can 
be called waiting which steadily widens the area of the 
stoppage. The longer the dispute continues the wider 
must that area become, for in addition to the locking- 
out policy of the employers is the automatic addition to 
the numbers of the unemployed that must result from 
the non-productiveness of the engineers. Unless, 
therefore, a speedy end is brought to the conflict it may 


soon be the most extended, and probably the most, 


disastrous to the combatants, that has been waged in 
this country. 

The most noticeable feature of the struggle hitherto 
is the determination and firmness shown by the em- 
ployers. They have not only resisted the demands of 
the men, but they have carried the war into their camp 
in a way that has not been known in this country of 
late years. The long strike of the Miners’ National 
Federation was remarkable for the weakness of the 
mine-owners, and ultimately for their disloyalty to each 
other. In the present case the employers have not 
only stood loyally by each other, but there has been a 
tendency to increase and extend that loyalty as time 
has gone on. They are blamed for having converted 
what might have been an affair of outposts only into 
an Armageddon ; they are accused of destroying the 
trade of the country by their tactics, and especially are 
they charged with not knowing their business suffi- 
ciently well to be aware that eight hours’ work is as 
good any day as nine hours’ work. Now let us admit 
that the employers have risked or have done all this. 
Let us lay the responsibility upon them and leave it there. 
But let us try to understand the meaning of the facts. 
The employers must have a reason. They are neither 
fools nor knaves, nor ignoramuses who have never 
known what business is or what are the world-wide 
conditions on which in this country it must be carried 
on. They cannot have precipitated this conflict out of 
mere pride of authority, out of a mere lust of power, 
out of sheer delight in battle. They know that peace 
is the first interest of industry just as it is the first 
interest of England. They are perfectly aware that 
every hour their works are stopped or hampered by 
labour disputes is a loss to them which cannot be 
counted in figures. No one knows better than 
they do the perils from the competition of foreign 
rivals, the difficulties of the markets, the tendency 
of trade once lost never again to return. These 
are the commonplaces of their lives. And yet they 
throw their works idle and risk the losses which 
they know are certain rather than accept the shortened 
working day which has been pressed upon them from 
London. The reason may be good and sound, or it 
may not; but we may rely upon it that it is a business 
reason, that it is the outcome of their best thought, 
and that they know better what is good for their 
industry—for that includes the greatest good to them- 
selves—than the loudest of their inexperienced advisers. 
Their judgment may be wrong, but they make sacrifices 
for it ; their view may be a narrow class view, but it is 
founded on knowledge ; their decision may be mistaken, 
but it is at least entitled to respect. 

There is no more chivalry in being unjust to an em- 
ployer than there is in being unjust to a workman. 
There was a time when the exponents of opinion were 
persistently and ignorantly unjust to working people. 
Now the tendency is the other way. There appears to 
be an idea abroad that wherever the head of a 
capitalist is seen there should straightway be a rush 
to hit it. The part played by manual labour in the 
creation of wealth is exaggerated. The part played 
by administration, by the genius which invents and the 
brain which controls, is persistently minimized. The 
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employer who may have had his hour when he could 
be safely tyrannical has fallen upon other times. He 
finds the management of his works hampered by the 
demands of the Unions, his administration censured 
and his motives misconstrued in the press; he is at 
the mercy of the politician in the House of Commons 
and of the orator at the street corner; he is expected 
to run his business on the same principles as a Govern. 
ment department, which need not make a profit, and, 
if it makes a loss, dips its hand into the public pocket, 
Now all this may be a necessary outcome of the struggle 
upward, the transition period through which we must 

0 to a better state. Whatever it be, it represents the 
acts; and, whether we agree with the employer or 
not, we shall not understand his position nor the true 
meaning of this struggle in the engineering trade unless 
we recognize thetn. 

But the employers are making this extraordinary 
fight, we are told, to destroy the power of a Trades- 
Union, and not on account of any trade difficulty which 
a shorter working day would occasion. Again, let us 
accept this interpretation as just. But that acceptance 
only carries us a step ; it does not carry us to the goal, 
Why are the employers anxious to destroy the power 
of a Union? They know that Trades-Unionism has 
come to stay ; that in the enormous works which have 
been created, employing thousands on thousands of 
men, it would be impossible to deal with them unless 
through some organization, and they are perfectly 
aware that the Trades-Unions on the whole are managed 
with reason and moderation. Why do they find it 
necessary to fight the engineers, for instance, and not 
the boilermakers, or any one of the other federated 
Unions connected with the shipbuilding trade? It must 
be because there is something special in connexion 
with the one which does not exist in connexion with 
the others. What that something special is can be 
explained in a sentence ; indeed, it explains itself in the 
very fact that the Unions apart from the engineers up 
to this point have been prepared to approach the ques- 
tion of a shortened working day gradually and by 
means of negotiation, whereas the London engineers 
presented a pistol and precipitated a strike in pursuance 
of a policy of unrest and exasperation which has been 
pursued for years by this same Union. 

There remains, perhaps, the largest question of all— 
the complaint of the employers that the power of 
direction is being gradually taken out of their hands. 
The phrase is vague and will bear elucidation. It is 
hard to define exactly where the abstract rights of an 
employer end and the abstract rights of the workman 
begin. But cases may be decided on their merits, and 
there is a particular class of trade dispute which has 
arisen quite recently and illustrates some of the con- 
sequences when the power of administration slips 
from the management. We mean the strikes that 
arise because of quarrels between different workmen's 
Unions as to which shall do certain classes of work. 
At one time it is the engineers and plumbers who cannot 
agree. At another time it is the carpenters and joiners 
and the shipwrights who go to war with each other. 
A number of lengthened strikes have taken place recently 
in consequence of such disputes. Had the employers 
possessed the power of saying which class of workmen 
should do the disputed work the trouble would have 
been settled in an hour. But the employers could only 
look helplessly on. They were not allowed to inter- 
fere. Take another illustration of a different sort. The 
new Workmen’s Compensation Act is based upon 
the principle that when a capitalist sets in motion an 
industry and makes himself responsible for an under- 
taking in which men are engaged to carry it on, he 
is made financially responsible for all accidents that 
occur, whether he or his representatives are to blame or 
not. Surely, a responsibility of this sort implies that 
the employer is to have freedom to direct, and power 
to control, in proportion to his liability to suffer from 
what may occur in his works. But if he is deprived 
of the power to say what men shall perform certain 


‘work he may conceivably be deprived of the power 


to prevent accidents for which he is still responsible. 
These are some of the problems that present them- 
selves to the minds Of employers all over the country, 
and indeed to fair-minded people who are not em- 
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Bench” is still more a matter of amazement to me. 
The editor in his preface disclaims any responsibility 
for the authenticity of the arms he illustrates; but I 
wish to bring it home to him that the responsibility 
cannot be so lightly disowned. As he apparently does 
not care to go to the trouble of investigating all the 
arms in the book, I propose to do it for him, and I 
trust that, then having the knowledge, he will in 
future editions have the courage to discard the un- 
authorised escutcheons. Doubtless opportunities will 
occur in the near future in which I can refer to the 
House of Commons and the Peerage and Baronetage. 
At present I only intend to deal with the Judicial Bench, 
and, firstly, with the Scottish and Irish judges. 

The Hon. Sir James Charles Mathew uses the arms 
of the late Lords Llandaff. There is no necessity to 
publish the whole of Mr. Justice Mathew’s pedigree ; 


but I know quite sufficient of his descent to be able 


to say with certainty that he has at present no right 
whatsoever to the arms he displays. The Right Hon. 
C. R. Barry is dead, so I merely say that he had no 
arms, and that the shield pictured against his name 
in Debrett was not his property. I have previously 
pointed out that the Right Hon. John George Gibson 
has not attained to the happy possession of armorial 
bearings. But the old coat is still tacked on to his 
name. Mr. Justice Gibson is a brother of Lord Ash- 
bourne. When Lord Ashbourne obtained a grant of 
arms he apparently was not inclined to share it with 
his brother, for the grant was made personal to Lord 
Ashbourne and his descendants. The brother was 
left in the cold. I should be interested in ascertaining 
whether the arms Debrett gives for the Right Hon. 
D. H. Madden are due to a mistake of the editor or 
are an unauthorized assumption of'the Judge. He is 
entitled to arms, but the crosses on his chief and in his 
crest should be crosses botonny; and his crest has no 
coronet, but is upon a wreath. 

Amongst the Judges of the Superior Courts in Scot- 
land Debrett only credits three with the possession 
of coats of arms. These are Lord Moncrieff, whose 
right, of course, is undoubted, the Lord Justice Clerk 
(Lord Kingsburgh) and Lord Young, neither of whom 
have the vestige of a right. That is, the editor gives 
one good coat-of-arms and two shams; but he gives 
no arms for Lord Kyllachy or Lord Trayner, both of 
whom are legally entitled to bear these signs of gentility. 
Lord Kingsburgh (the Right Hon. John Hay Athole 
Macdonald, P.C., C.B.) is an old offender, for he has 
often had his attention drawn to the fact that he pos- 
sesses no arms. It is almost needless to say that that 
does not prevent him using arms, which he has quietly 
appropriated from Lord Macdonald’s escutcheon. Lord 
Kingsburgh originally fancied Lord Macdonald’s Mac- 
donald arms pure and simple, but for some reason or 
other he has recently, of his own motion, added a 
bordure gules. Now I cannot see in what way the 
Lord’ Justice Clerk is related to Lord Macdonald, and 
the descent put forward by Lord Kingsburgh from 
the Macdonalds, Lords of the Isles, is neither proved 
nor recorded. Lord Young, who is thoroughly Scottish, 
is making himself ridiculous, for he is using the arms 
of the English family of which Sir William Lawrence 
Young, Bart., of North Dean, Bucks, is the head. 
There is not the slightest relationship. 

Of the Irish County Court judges, three, and three 
only—Sir F. W. Brady, Bart., Judge FitzGerald and 
Judge Orr—have any right to the arms assigned them 


Neligan came from I imagine he himself is the only 
person who could say. They are of no authority what- 
soever. The coat of arms Judge Shaw has assumed 
certainly belongs to a family of his name. But I cannot 
hear of the least connexion between the families of Judge 
Shaw and the legal possessors of the arms. The motto 
the Judge uses is ‘‘I mean well.” Whatever his intention 
the result is somewhat disastrous. If he dropped his 
unauthorized escutcheon his actions would be rather 
more in keeping with his laudatory and high-souled 
motto. Debrett gives no arms for any of the Re- 
corders, though many possess them. Apparently the 
insertion of arms, like kissing, ‘‘ goes by favour.” To 
three only of the Sheriffs of Scotland does the editor of 
Debrett assign any arms. These three are every one 
of them wrong. Mr. Berry, Sheriff of Lanark, how- 
ever, is a cadet of Berry of Tayfield, and only needs to 
matriculate and have his ‘‘ difference ” duly assigned to 
be in order; but Berry of Tayfield quarters Nairne 
as a difference, and this quartering ought not to be 
dropped. The other two Sheriffs are making ridiculous 
exhibitions of themselves; Mr. McKie Lees, Sheriff of 
Counties Stirling, Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, who 
is thoroughly Sco¢tish, has taken the arms and crest of 
the English family of Lee of Ditchley and Quarendon, 
sometime Earls of Lichfield, and now represented by 
Lord Dillon. Sheriff Lees has no right to these arms. 
Sheriff Aineas James George Mackay has also gone 
to the Peerage in order'to help himself to a coat-of- 
arms. He has taken the arms usually attributed to 
Lord Reay. Needless to say, in the Sheriff’s case their 
use is a piece of sheer and impudent assumption. Lord 
Reay himself needs to matriculate them, for, as matters 
at present stand, even he has no legal right to bear 
them. Whether the fact that they have been matricu- 
lated with the usual marks of cadency to cadets of his 
house would prevent any other family matriculating 
them I am not quite certain, probably it would; but, 
if it be a case of first come first served, there should 
be an interesting race between Lord Reay and Sheriff 
Mackay to be the first to lodge a petition for them. In 
Lord Reay’s case it is simply the omission to conform 
to the requirements of the Act of 1672. In the Sheriff's 
case it is a piece of unmitigated cheek. Whilst dealing 
with the Scottish Sheriffs, I may as well include another 
delinquent, Mr. John Cheyne, Sheriff of Renfrew and 
Vice-Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, though happily 
no arms are opposite his name in Debrett. He uses 
arms, however, and his choice has apparently fallen 
on the escutcheon of Cheyne of Esselmont, a family 
he does not represent, and to whose arms he has no 
shadow of right. xX 


THE SEA-TROUT TIME. 


HEN the early autumn floods have cleaned the 
water-courses and left the rivers high, a cheerful 
change comes over the aspect of the land. Nature shakes 
off the languor of summer in its fall, and for a few 
weeks the year is young again. Many a brook which 
in July was but a trickle is now a considerable stream, 
and the sound of its impetuous passage through the 
glades is music most alluring. In the high noon of 
summer the brook was not worth a thought. Then, 
perhaps, a few quarter-pound brown trout might have 
been taken from the larger pools; but that is all the 
water would have yielded. Now it is alive with sea- 
trout; and the fisherman feels that, well up in months 
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as the year is, the best part of the sport is still to 
come. The thought transfigures the country-side. A 
week ago the empty fields were desolate ; the decaying 
foliage suggested nothing but decay, and caused de- 
pression only ; even the harvest moon, its swollen face 
peering over the foggy horizon of the south-east, was 
but a melancholy mute. Now the swept fields are 
bright; the leaves are just as they should be, save 
when a slant of the shrewd wind swirls them into the 
water where you are casting ; and there is no reason- 
able objection to the moon, which for two or three 
happy hours has wiled you home to supper by a crack- 
ling fire of logs. The very air has a fresh life. There 
have been grass frosts for a few nights. The breeze is 
fragrant as it lulls the fretted fields into their winter 


sleep. 

The sea-trout, however, are in no mood for sleep. 
They are at merry discord with the fall. In every 
oodt behind every boulder which has a comfortable 
slack in the wake of it, in all the shallow bays where 
the bed is sandy, they are on the outlook for 
things to eat. Truth to tell, there seems little food if 
the stream itself is to be the sole purveyor. A few 
worms and grubs, perhaps, if the farms upland have 
been stirred by a storm of rain ; but in any case ne’er a 
maggot, unless an angler is at hand to serve it on a 
hook. The sea-trout likes a maggot very much. It is 
not easy to say why, seeing that, as maggots do not 
take to the water, the fish, in the state of nature 
which Rousseau desired to recover for mankind, 
cannot have much acquaintance with them; but 
neither is it easy to say why men like caviare, 
since the last thing one would expect any animal to 
eat is the spawn of another. Man, then, should do as he 
would be done by. As the sea-trout likes a maggot, 
man should give it. He will be well rewarded. The 
sea-trout may be a five-pounder. You cannot tell. 
That is one of the charms of the autumn sport. Fishing 
in a stream which holds brown trout only, one always 
knows the most one may expect. In day-time, often, 
you can see every fish. In a brook suddenly alive with 
sea-trout the chances are mysterious and more exciting. 
You cannot see the fish. In daylight they lie in the 
deeps, where the water is so turbulent that one can 
see only an inch or so beneath the surface. At 
night the sea-trout seek the shallows by the bank, and 
at night one cannot see at all. In either case you never 
know your luck. It may be a half-pound whitling. It 
— a big sea-trout. 

any anglers will be shocked to hear that there is 
an upright man who would avow willingness to take a 
trout otherwise than with a fly. They cannot hear 
of the old-fashioned cast of three wet flies without a 
fastidious shiver, and can scarce be expected to read 
about worms and maggots without disgust. They will 
say that I am no better than a poacher. That being 
so, I must be candid. They are very dull persons 
indeed. They are the gentility of the sport, and gentility 
is always a brainless business. Although they practise 
severely in the journals of sport, they cannot write, and 
therefore they cannot think; and that is why they 
are genteel. Far better had it been for humanity 
had they dwelt at Clapham, marrying, like Mr. 
Walton, into the families of Bishops, and fishing with 
dry duns in the Wandle in silent contempt for all 
who did not share in their lack of imagination. Surely 
a worm or a maggot is as much a work of God as is an 
alder made by Mr. Farlow of the Strand? Therefore, 
if the sea-trout want a worm or a maggot, why should 
you seek to appease them with an Alexandra? It is 
only a minnow in disguise. It is as false as the theo- 
logical moralizing of Mr. Walton. I do not object to 
its use when occasion prompts. I myself do not 
hesitate to shoot with it when, on a Scotch lake, I drift 
into a bay where there is a swell with little or no 
ripple. I cannot, however, see eye to eye with the fas- 
tidious fishers who are so dull and vulgar as to say that 
fly is the only gear for gentlemen. He who has not fished 
for sea-trout with worm in day-time and with gentles 
when the dusk has closed knows nothing about the 
sport, and is not entitled to have any say on the 
subject. Walton used worms and gentles, both ; but 
he did not pay much attention to the sea-trout. In 
most of the rivers with which he was familiar only 


brown trout and coarse fish were to be found. That is 
a pity. There is many a south-of-England stream in 
which sea-trout could fare well. Let us hope that the 
brisk fish will be planted in some of them ere long. To 
stroll by a Hampshire stream when the fence-time has 
begun is like walking in a cemetery for the benefit of 
one’s health. It is an unseemly act. Now, the sea- 
trout would extend the season by a month at least. He 
is in lusty condition when the streams are a sanctuary 
to the brown trout. He is a proper quarry in the short 
days when the winds are snell and it is good for man 
to be abroad in pursuit of game. W. Rew Kerr. 


WHAT INDIA MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


RECENT events have convinced a large number of 


Englishmen that matters are by no means so 
prosperous in India as our Government and the official 
class would have us believe. I have no doubt of this 
myself whatever, and the necessity for a succession of 
sterling loans from England, unbalanced by remunera- 
tive public works to show for them in India, ought to be 
sufficient evidence that we have strained the Indian Ex- 
chequer to the point of bankruptcy. Further taxation of 
the natives is by common consent impossible without 
grave danger, to say nothing of the cruelty of increased 
exactions from such a poverty-stricken population as 
that which is under our direct control. No long time, 
therefore, can elapse before the people of this country 
will be face to face with the most serious economic danger 
which has yet been encountered in our history. If India 
has arrived at the point where she can no longer support 
the drain of £30,000,000 worth of produce measured 
in gold, deducted yearly from her resources for the 
benefit of England without return ; if, as is undoubtedly 
the case, every fresh loan at interest, though it staves 
off the day of reckoning for the time, does but intensify 
the mischief which is being done in the long run, and 
render the collapse when it comes more terrible ; then it 
is the duty of all of us to look facts in the face at once and 
to prepare for serious difficulties in the near future. That 
the great famine has been due to our system of adminis- 
tration and that our methods of rule are unsuited to the 
people are truths which I contend are susceptible of clear 
demonstration. 

Unfortunately, we are still constantly told by those 
in authority that India is quite incapable of self- 
government, and that any substitution of natives for 
Englishmen in the higher administration of the country 
must spell universal corruption and anarchy. Yet the 
very same people who write and speak in that way are 
now congratulating themselves on the loyalty of the 
—_ native princes at this juncture, and take credit 
or the prosperity that undoubtedly exists in the great 
States which they rule under our suzerainty. Why 
should not the great native princes be loyal, why 
should not the inhabitants of the great native States 
be contented ? True, the princes are prevented from 
fighting with one another, and cannot try conclusions 
as to whether the Maharajah of Indore or the Maha- 
rajah of Gwalior, the Gaikwar and his allies or the 
Nizam shall be the predominant power. But, on the 
other hand, if deprived of the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war, Baroda and Indore, 
Gwalior, Hyderabad and Bhownuggur, Mysore and 
Travancore, have the satisfaction of perpetual peace and 
increasing wealth within their borders; until, as my 
old and intimate friend the late Mr. Chester Mac- 
naghten, used to say, it is doubtful whether any Indian 

opulations ever enjoyed greater advantages than do the 
inhabitants of these native States under their own 
administration, subject to our light European super- 
vision. 

The problems which we entirely fail to solve in British 
territory they have succeeded in mastering, if not com- 
pletely at any rate very satisfactorily. Although their 
people are taxed much more heavily than ours they pay 
their dues with ease. The public works which are con- 
structed are almost entirely paid for out of income. 
The fallows, which in British territory are taxed at the 
same rate as the land in actual cultivation, pay under 
native rule but one-eighth of the cultivated rate. The 
native usurers are kept under control on the old native 
lines, instead of being aided in their career of usurious 
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extortion by the action of Courts administered on a 
foreign principle, as in our territory. The permanent 
improvements made in their holdings by the ryots, such 
as the sinking of new wells, do not subject them to 
increased taxation, as is the case with us. The army 
kept up is native, and officered by natives, thus entail- 
ing no drain upon the people for foreign service. The 
administration being likewise wholly native instead of 
almost wholly foreign, as with us, gives an outlet to 
native capacity, and keeps the wealth in the country. 
The native Court, with its retainers, being kept up 
encourages artificers and skilled native labour of all 
kinds. From all this it has come about that, although 
the Princes are rich—tHe late Maharajahs Holkar and 
Scindia both died worth several millions sterling—the 
people are well-do-do. Mysore is a marked instance of 
the contrast between the two systems—or, at any rate, 
was so until the present Resident, Mr. Lee Warner, 
began to enforce a return to the bad Europeaniza- 
tion policy. Mysore was given back to native rule 
by Lord Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh forty years ago ; 
and if proof were needed that we could have benefited 
India by a simple modification of native methods that 
State supplies the required proof. 

But, it is often argued, we have built railways 
to a considerable extent; do not these make for 
progress and compensate for such drawbacks as 
are to be detected in our administration? Here 
there is a great and fundamental error. Railways do 
not of themselves create wealth. They only enable 
wealth, when created, to be possibly more cheaply, and 
certainly more expeditiously, transported. But when 
railways are constructed with foreign capital in a very 
poor country, such as British India nowadays un- 
doubtedly and admittedly is, then the interest and 
dividends to be paid outside the country on the money 
advanced constitute a heavy deduction from, not a 
great increase to, the wealth of the country so be-rail- 
roaded. If much of the money that has been spent 
on railways—which under existing conditions act as 
huge syphons to drain away the substance of the popu- 
lation to England—had been devoted to the construc- 
tion of really beneficial irrigation works, which do 
tend to increase the wealth of the country, India 
would be in a far more prosperous condition than she 
is in to-day. There are 40,000 breached tanks in 
the Deccan alone. 

Now, we have taken ou? of India, apart from what we 
have paid to Europeans zz India, an amount of pro- 
duce represented by £500,000,000 in gold at least 
during the past twenty years, without return. Let us 
assume that this huge sum, or even the half of it, had 
been spent in ——- the agricultural resources of 
British India, instead of being brought over here to pay 
away to our well-to-do classes. Is it not certain that 
we should then have had no famine to lament over, or 
to dally with by means of a hypocritical Mansion 
House Fund? Suppose, again, that, during the past 
forty or even the last twenty years, we had devoted 
ourselves to building up native administration in place 
of wholesale Europeanization in our territory inhabited 
by 250,000,000 of the human race. Is it not as certain 
as anything can well be that the same loyalty, the same 
contentment, the same prosperity which we are boast- 
ing of as now existing in the great native States would 
have prevailed throughout the vast expanse of 
Hindostan which is still under our direct and im- 
poverishing rule? I say that there can be but one 
answer honestly given to that question. Instead of 
prosperity, contentment, and loyalty we now have 
famine, unrest, and disaffection in a country blessed in 
the main with a fertile soil, a favourable climate, and 
the most industrious, thrifty, and peaceful people on 
the planet. And not only industrious, thrifty, and 
peaceful, but many of them intelligent and capable in a 
high degree; as, among others, Prince Ranjitsinihj, 
Dr. Bose and Mr. Chatterji have lately shown us. 

With the resources of modern civilization at the 
disposal of its inhabitants, emancipated at last from 
crushing Europeanization and excessive foreign domi- 
nation, India would be richer and more prosperous than 
she has ever yet been had we adopted the true policy 
of taking advantage of native administrative capacity 


- a generation ago. 
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Within the past quarter of a century Japan has raised 
herself from a position of inferiority to the standing of 
one of the great Powers of the world. In India we had 
the possibilities of a Japan multiplied sevenfold. So 
far we have been content to force our great Empire 
down into lower and ever lower depths of poverty. We 
have not even done this to the advantage of the bulk 
of our countrymen at home. Starvelings cannot buy 
English goods, and at this moment Lancashire is 
lamenting the depression of her trade with India. Let 
us hope that even at this eleventh hour Englishmen will 
awaken to the magnificent opportunities we still may 
have of building up the most flourishing Empire the 
world has ever seen. That our rule should continue in 
its present shape is absolutely impossible. We must 
either do justice to the people of India at once or pre- 
pare for a terrible catastrophe. H. M. HynpMan. 


THE BEST SCENERY I KNOW—A PROTEST. 
XVIII. 


cme of the charming and talented writing I have 
read lately on the above subject has filled me with 
a sorrowing wonder. One would lead us to Castilian 
plains, quivering under the midday sun; another sings 
daintily of Prangley Valley—so secluded that my bicycle 
map names it not. How can people so lightly betray 
the fairest, daintiest spots on the earth that they have 
discovered on a joyous summer ramble? Such places 
should, even if never again visited, lie hidden in their 
hearts, like the memory of a pretty flirtation pursued 
for a month, and left regretfully behind with the har- 
vesting of the vineyards or the gathering of the apple- 
orchards. Strange eyes may look wondering and 
disappointed at the pet scraps of country that one has 
idealised into fairyland—but one’s own friends! An 
alien may tread in my footsteps if he list ; he may lie, 
bored and longing for Paris-Plage, on the thymy slopes 
where I have lain in a long ecstasy watching the cloud 
shadows drift over the plain ; on the loosened stones of 
the town-wall, where I have dreamed of Philippe-Auguste 
and his rebellious vassals, he may stumble with sore 
toes and mutter discourteous comments on my taste ; 
but it is with surly unwillingness that I let my nearest 
and dearest travel over the ground where I have 
wandered, with my long chained-up animal spirits 
unloosed and madly rampant. One’s friends are never 
enthused, they are never even decently grateful, and 
they have intruded into the intimacy, I might say the 
unguarded moments, of one’s summer holiday all to no 
purpose. 
I have stored away in my memory some dozen 
ictures each one of them ‘‘the best scenery I know.” 
Son choose? And how hope to make others see with 
the same eyes? And one’s moods vary : at one time I 
am most touched by some little town whose grey stones 
are full of history ; in another mood, it is the land of 
purple and grey mountain-peaks that strikes the right 
note ; in another, it is the straggling village among the 
elm trees, with sheep feeding up the hillside, and the 
tranquil river glistening under the sun. ‘I could an if 
I would know unsought-out corners that would 
enter into ‘‘ the best scenery ” competition and take first 
prize; I could tell at length of a little convent high- 
placed above a brilliant Southern sea, so lovely, so 
touching in its remoteness, with the flowers of its 
sunny cloister-garden bright against the white-arcaded 
walls, that one’s heart well-nigh aches with pleasure at 
first sight of it; of wide champaign country lying 
stretched out like a map, with forests, golden corn- 
fields, and the long white roads that lead now, as of 
old, to the steep-walled towns. I could tell of a 
pleasure-garden set in the hills, a very nest of indolent 
delight, hidden by terraced chestnut-woods, the vivid 
green of its grass and the fragrance of its flowers main- 
tained beneath that sultry sun by ancient aqueducts and 
a huge flat-bordered reservoir where the green lizards 
lie and meditate. I could tell tales of the upland 
country where a great river, swollen with many waters 
in the lower reaches, and sullied by its passage through 
great cities, hurries, an eager glittering streamlet, in 
its sunlit bed among lovely flowered meadows ; or where 
its channel deepens at the meeting of two hills, while at 
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the valley’s head a white road set with fruit-trees winds 
up to the wind-worn masonry of a castle whose stones 
mingle with the grey rock itself. And the ghosts of 
medieval history are with me here. St. Bernard 

reaching the Holy War and the siege of Jerusalem, 
Thibault of Champagne writing a love-song in his 
hill-town, which is still girdled with great walls— 
they and many another; it doesn’t matter which, 
for I will not particularise and. so disclose my 
summer haunts to those whom I meet at afternoon tea in 
Kensington, and smile to on Wagner nights at the 
Opera. Shall the weakness of a mere mortal be un- 
warily disclosed? Shall my next-door neighbour have 
an opportunity of discovering how I dashed off foot- 
gear and paddled in golden pools like any child of 
seven, in sudden enthusiasm and adoration of our 
mother earth at her fairest? Though it is good to play 
the fool at times, let us do it in measure, without taking 
our visiting acquaintance into our confidence. Let 
the sunny corners where we have behaved more like the 
village idiot than well-bred persons remain secluded and 
unknown ; let us hide the scene of our summer holidays 
and come back to the office, the studio, the concert- 
room, with the sedateness of beings who are innocent of 
midsummer madness and know not the meaning of 
crumpled flannels and battered straw hats. 

I have done. The painted walls of the stuffy 
restaurant where I am dining fade away for a moment, 
and I am feasting under a luminous blue-black sky ; 
the faintest breath of air has cast a flicker from the 
lamps across the white table-cloth, and the great 
chestnut-tree over us stealthily drops a leaf upon my 

late. Our host fills the glasses once more with wine 
rom the ancient vineyards of the monks; he beams 
upon us and drinks: ‘‘ To our friends; to the friends 
of our friends and to their country!” And he talks 
about London and the greatness of it, and the stars 
glitter above us. Again the heavy air and the dull 
walls close in upon me, while in a far-off way all the 
most beautiful scenery I know unfolds, like delicate 
pale pictures, in an uncertain, ever-moving dream- 
panorama. And I sit there staring at it, through the 
smoke and dull glare, partly soothed and partly ‘‘ sad 
with glad things gone.” May Morais. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ie had generally been anticipated that the Bank of 
England directors would have raised the standard 
rate to 2} per cent. on Thursday, although in some 
uarters an advance to 3 per cent. was hoped for. A 
little reflection will show the wisdom of the directors in 
limiting the rise to 24 per cent. for the present, though 
no doubt a 3 per cent. rate will be announced before 
very long. The change proved a relief to the discount 
market, despite the fact that it had been anticipated by 
brokers with an amount of certainty. Three months’ fine 
drafts were quoted at about 2,5; per cent., four months’ 
at about 2} per cent., and those for six months at about 
per cent. Money remained plentiful and far in excess 
of the demand, short loans having been obtained at 
per cent. Although £890,000 had been exported 
uring the week, the Bank return showed little loss in 
the reserve, notes and gold having returned from circu- 
lation. Government deposits increased by £1,353,201, 
whilst other deposits decreased by £618,577. The 
proportion of reserve to liabilities consequently fell from 
51°71 per cent. to 50°10 per cent. 


The announcement of an advance in the Bank rate 
put a little life into one or two hitherto stagnant 
departments of :the Stock Exchange, especially that 
devoted to Foreign Government securities, which be- 
came quite active for a short while. Consols showed 
but a slight drop on the week, the price at the opening 
yesterday morning having been 111, for money, and 
111} for the account. In the Foreign Market Spanish 
fell during the earlier part of the week on the reported 
troubles with America, but reassuring news on this 
point and the announcement of the Bank directors 
caused a recovery. Greek securities remained discon- 
certed on the depressed feeling in Athens regarding the 
Peace terms 


On Saturday last there was a sudden improvement in 
the more active Home Railway securities, and although 
business was not very brisk the advancing disposition 
was maintained until Friday morning. Easterns, for 
instance, showed an advance of 2 points on last 
Saturday’s closing price, and supplied the feature of 
the market. Coras, Doras, Chathams, Berwicks, and 
North-Westerns all showed gains of 4. The reason 
why Easterns displayed so marked an advance was due 
to a sharp rise on Tuesday. There was a considerable 
bear account open, and at the announcement of a traffic 
increase of £10,272 these gentlemen were cornered 
and ran to cover. i 

In the department for American Rails there was 
a slight falling off in business, whilst on Tuesday and 
Wednesday there was also a sharp set-back in prices. 
The serious aspect of the Cuban difficulty between the 
States and Spain frightened Wall Street, and the 
market in London was quick to respond. Another 
cause of nervousness was the anxiety felt regarding 
some big bull operators in New York. On Thursday 
the London market picked up again, there having been 
a strong close in Wall Street the night before, on an 
increase of the Rock Island quarterly dividend to 1 per 
cent. and an authoritative denial of the rumoured 
strained relations between Spain and America. On 
Thursday night differences on the previous Saturday’s 
closing were less than might have been expected. New 
York Central showed a fall of 2} at 115#, and Northern 
Pacific Preference was 13 lower at 553, but other falls 
in scarcely any instance exceeded a dollar. Union 
Pacific actually recovered at 243, the same price as at 
last Saturday’s closing, on the news that the Attorney- 
General had decided to permit the sale to continue 
without further interruption. Unlike most American 
securities, Canadian Pacifics showed an advance on 
balance of 1? at 77}, owing to the decision of the 
Attorney-General as to Section 22 of the Dingley Tariff 
Act. Goods brought into the United States in bond 
through Canadian ports are not by this decision subject 
to a 1o per cent. discriminating duty. Trunks were 
generally about a point lower on balance. 


The South African Mining Market proved lifeless and 
uninteresting. Although there was a suggestion of 
improvement on Thursday afternoon the constant ten- 
dency from Saturday till Wednesday’s close was to 
droop. This was merely the result of inactivity, there 
being no disposition to sell. Indeed, it is one of the 
encouraging signs with regard to Kaffir shares that the 
public hold so tenaciously to what they have got. On 
balance Chartereds by yesterday morning had fallen } to 
3%, Goldfields } to 53, East Rands ,'; to 4%, Goldfields 
Deep } to 8}, Rand Mines to 30}, Bantjes } to 1#, 
and others small fractions. 


The West Australian Mining Market is in good 
spirits ; business is growing; news from the Colony 
continues cheerful; and, despite one or two slight 
partial set-backs due to profit-taking, members look 
forward to further increase in business and an advance 
in prices. It remains to be seen whether they will be 
disappointed. Although Lake View Consols closed as 
low as 9;5 on Thursday night, these shares had on 
Saturday touched 94. Lake View South continued to 
attract attention ; though here again profit-taking re- 
sulted in a falling off from last Saturday’s price to 21%. 
The Associated Group remained firm, Associated Gold 
Mines having shown an improvement of } at 3, 
Horseshoes at 4%, Boulders at 9}, Ivanhoes at 12}, 
Joint Stocks at 2#, and Lake Views at 9,°; were all a 
little easier ; but Hampton Plains were up } at 11%. 


The invaluable series of letters on Argentina, which 
the special correspondent of the ‘‘Times” has been 
sending home, should do much to keep the attention of 
English people directed to that country. We are on 
the threshold of very interesting developments in the 
Argentine Republic both as regards its political, com- 
mercial and industrial questions, and when considera- 
tion is given to the fact that no less than eighty 
millions sterling of British capital remains invested in 
Argentine railways alone—a sum likely to be consider- 
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ably increased in the near future—the necessity for as 
true a conception of the situation as possible is obvious. 


It is to the Railway question that the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent devotes his last letter. Eight thousand 
three hundred miles of railroad are already open to 
traffic, whilst 700 more miles are either under construc- 
tion or about to be commenced. The Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern is the most important of these Argentine 
lines, and the Company has an immense amount of 
English capital invested in it. The line has the mono- 
poly of the most valuable part of Argentina, and has 
profited greatly by the recent exodus of the agricultural 
population from the Northern provinces to the South. 


One of the most interesting results of the sharp rise in 
American Railroad securities has been the havoc worked 
among bucket-shops in the States. Some of these 
institutions did business on a very large scale, the 
liabilities of J. R. Willard & Co., whose failure was 
announced in New York at the end of last week, having 
been estimated in some quarters at $5,000,000. This, 
of course, is merely ridiculous Yankee exaggeration, 
but few people put the figure at much less than 
$1,500,000. Yet it must not be imagined that the 
Yankee bucket-shops have been the only sufferers. One 
of the biggest and best advertised firms of ‘‘ outside ” 
brokers in London is finding great difficulty in meeting 
its differences. One client to whom £ 2,000 was owing 
found it especially hard to enforce payment until the 
matter had been put in the hands of a famous solicitor. 
As the ‘‘bucket-shop” system is to rely on small 
differences and pounce on so-called clients directly 
there is a sagging movement in the market, the per- 
sistency of the recent rise has naturally made that 
policy a constant cause of loss. 


The decision of the United States Attorney-General 
on the subject of the discriminating duty of 10 per cent. 
which it was sought to impose upon goods imported by 
way of Canada and in English bottoms is satisfactory, 
and the object of those good patriots who introduced the 
modification of clause 22 into the Dingley Act almost 
surreptitiously has been defeated. After all, America 
would have suffered more than any other country had 
the extra duty been enforced, and Mr. McKenna’s in- 
terpretation was discreet as well as legally just. On 
the shipping aspect of the matter we had little to fear, 
because American ships are ".»t equal to a fourth of the 


‘country’s foreign trade, auu ‘be systematic imposition 
_of an extra rate of duty must have recoiled in its effects 


upon the American people. Even in regard to the 
trans-shipment trade from Canada, America must have 
suffered more than the Dominion. But the latter would 
also have lost much, and Mr. McKenna’s decision re- 
moves a dark cloud in an otherwise pleasant commercial 


sky. 


If you desire to arouse the unbounded indignation of 
the British trader, talk to him about trusts and mono- 
polies. Were you ignorant you might suppose from 
the warmth of his language that such iniquities are 
unknown and would not be tolerated in this beautiful 
land of ours. We certainly have nothing to compare 
for magnitude with some of the institutions of that 
other land of freedom across the Atlantic ; but we can 
show some very creditable specimens of our own. Our 
shipping ‘‘ rings,” for instance, strive to keep intruders 
out and freights up in a way that is on all fours with 
the methods of the most unscrupulous Yankee trust. 
It is claimed—and we are afraid with much truth—that 
these rings are largely responsible for the progress made 
by our Continental rivals in trade with British Colonies, 
because their rates of ocean carriage are high, while 
those of the German, French, and Belgian lines are low. 
Agitations are now on foot in opposition to the South 
African and the Eastern ‘‘rings,” and we shall rejoice 
if they result in the upsetting of these combinations. 


We are threatened with another great strike, fully as 
serious in its dimensions and in its effects on the trade 
of the country as that of the engineers. The whole of 


the master cotton-spinners of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire have decided to enforce a 5 per cent. reduc- 
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tion in wages, and it may be regarded as beyond ques- 
tion that the operatives will resist the demand. The 
reason is found in the paralysed state of the industry. 
The workers admit—they cannot but admit—the exist- 
ence of the depression, but they differ from their masters 
on the point of the remedy. They are of the opinion 
that a spell of short time will meet the needs of the case, 
and their organization is so strong that they see no 
occasion to submit without a struggle. The secretary 
of the employers estimates that in the event of a strike 
sixty millions of invested and floating money will be 
affected ; and, when it is remembered that the three 
counties named boast of practically all the spindles in 
the country, his estimate does not appear to be exag- 
gerated. What has become of the Brooklands agree- 
ment, which was intended to do away with strikes in the 
cotton-spinning trade ? 


The latest monthly issue of the Board of Trade 
Returns is a fresh reminder of the pretentious hollow- 
ness of Mr. Ritchie’s speeches last winter. Our 
‘‘expanding”’ trade continues to shrink ; our exports of 
home produce for last month, compared with August 
1896, show a decrease in value of over one and a half 
millions, principally in yarns and textile fabrics. There 
is the usual increase in raw material exports, and 
frankly we are not at all pleased to see it. The raw 
material which we export is coal, and to export coal is 
to live on one’s capital. We are neglecting the 
tilling of our fields, and sending the workers into 
the collieries beneath, to drag out from thence our 
precious and irreplaceable mineral stores. It is a poor 
exchange to make with the foreigner for his food and 
manufactures, and the constant increase of this branch 
of industrial activity at the expense of others is an un- 
welcome sign. It makes one wish that the jeremiads 
of the Joiceys and the Bainbridges against the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were really true, and that the 
huge output of recent years was about to receive a 
check. 


Of course the imports are increasing ; they have in- 
creased for August, as compared with the same month 
last year, nearly £900,000, thus widening the dis- 
parity between imports and exports by something like 
two and a half millions. The only satisfactory feature 
about the import returnsis an increase of nearly £600,000 
in the value of the imports of raw materials for certain 
manufactures ; raw materials for textile manufactures, 
however, show a decrease of about £218,000. The 
biggest increase is that of £641,626, under the head of 
duty-free articles of food and drink, that is to say, of 
articles which for the most part we could have produced 
ourselves. There is an increase of £477,887 in our 
exports of foreign and colonial merchandise. This is 
an odd commentary on the stuff which has poured forth 
from the Radical papers lately, designed to show that 
the Merchandise Marks Act is killing our entrepdt 
trade. 


There appears to be a good opening for British 
capital in commercial enterprises in Russia. There 
are two or three English companies engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton at Lodz and Moscow ; but there 
are numerous other departments of industry in which 
money might be profitably employed as well as in 
textiles. Our Consul at Kieff points out that in South 
Russia the metallurgical industry is almost entirely in 
the hands of French and Belgian capitalists, and that 
of the foreign companies registered in the country, 
twenty-one, with a capital of £ 5,600,000, are French ; 
twenty-six, with £4,000,000, Belgian; eight, with 
£,2,840,000, German; and only three, with £757,220, 
English. This capital is for the most part employed in 
coal mines and ironworks cf various sorts, and, while 
all are doing well, some of them are enabled to pay 
dividends ranging from 40 up to 80 percent. Further, 
they have Government orders in hand in connexion with 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and other undertakings, 
which will occupy them for the next ten years. Foreign 
goods are kept out of Russia in very large measure by 
prohibitive tariffs, but there is no bar to the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital, and it seems to us, Russia being 
a country capable of vast material development, that 
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the next best thing to sending our own commodities 
there is to employ British capital for the production of 
the same commodities on Russian soil. 


The ‘‘ Railway Times” is the organ of Mr. Herbert 
Allen, the famous agitator of the Nitrate Railways 
Company. ‘‘England,” as all should know, is the 

ssession of Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, erstwhile 

irector of the Nitrate Railways Compary. The 
former journal devoted a column and a half of its last 
issue to what it was pleased to describe as the betrayal 
of Mr. Allen by his friends, whilst the great Sir 
Ashmead has been busy to the extent of over three 
columns pompously whitewashing his old colleagues, 
and especially his dear friend Robert Harvey, who, 
from the gallant knight’s point of view, would appear to 
be little less than a saint. Mr. Allen has flooded the 

ress and others with copies of the ‘‘ Railway Times.” 
Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett has swamped the neigh- 
bourhood of Capel Court with vendors of ‘‘ England,” 
which, by the way, we had always looked upon as a 
publication intended for the instruction of Primrose 
dames rather than the enlightenment of stockbrokers. 


It is interesting to note the opposite extremes from 
which these two great men view the situation. Mr. 
Allen is almost hysterical in his indignation, and 
practically acknowledges that he was playing for a 
directorship. This rather clashes with his much 
flaunted unselfish patriotism. Sir Ellis glories in the 
defeat of Mr. Allen and his clique, talks of the noble 
work that the old Board accomplished, and throws 
what mistakes there were on to the shoulders of the 
late Colonel North. The Colonel, he says, was very 
“masterful.” As regards Sir Ellis this is but too 
true. Who can ever forget the rough-and-ready 
retort of Colonel North when the Tory knight refused 
to vote on a technical point that he did not quite under- 
stand? ‘‘ If you only vote on what you understand, 
my dear Bartlett, you will never cast a vote at a meet- 
ing of this Board!” 


But, after all, it is rather late in the day to quarrel 
over the shortcomings of Colonel North and rake up 
old and best-forgotten questions. Far more important 
is the future history of the Nitrate Railways Company. 
Mr. Allen’s work is done ; shareholders are grateful for 
the energy he has shown in their favour in the past, 
but have not deemed it advisable to elect him to the 
new Board. If he is the unselfish person he claims to 
be, he will recognize this, and remain in watchful silence 
instead of carrying on an irritating quarrel which must 
henceforth be purely personal. The reorganized direc- 
torate is competent and experienced, and formed on the 
lines we have advocated for weeks. Past troubles are 
more than sufficient warning to prevent a repetition of 
similar mistakes, and one cannot but agree with Mr. 
Harvey in looking hopefully to the future. Prospects 
of the nitrate industry are decidedly brighter than they 
have been for a long time past. 


The present crisis has undoubtedly been greatly 
exaggerated. In proof of this we would refer readers 
to the published opinions of Mr. Ross, a partner in the 
well-known Valparaiso banking house of A. Edwards & 
Co., who has recently visited and studied the nitrate 
grounds of Tarapaca. He points out that in 1891 and 
1892 the demand for nitrate exceeded the quantity 
produced, and it was not till 1893 that supply was 

eater than demand, and then only to a slight extent. 

e annual increase in the quantity of nitrate used for 
fertilizing purposes is, according to Mr. Ross, five per 
cent. It is an increase in the production beyond 
that amount which has caused the crisis. But we 

ather from Mr. Ross’s remarks that he sees no need 
or allowing the annual increase in consumption to 
remain at this percentage. For this argument he has 
common sense and economic history in his favour. The 
Nitrate Convention is a device worthy of business men 
three hundred years ago rather than these enlightened 
days. Were the exports increased the Chilian Govern- 
ment might be induced to lower the duty. In addition 
to this it may be pointed out that if the Convention, 
which limits exports of elaborated nitrate by the 
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oficinas to 23,500,000 Spanish quintals, were broken 
up, the consumption of nitrate might rise thirty million 
quintals per annum at naturally lower prices. 


Those oficinas that possess nitrate of a low grade 
would be unable to work profitably under such con. 
ditions, but those having richer grounds would be able 
to work to their full capacity. Surely this seems the 
natural development of the industry. It is impossible 
that the present system of artificial propping can 
be maintained with any but disastrous results. 


There have recently been published some statistical 
returns showing the manufacturing progress in New 
South Wales last year as compared with 1895. From 
these returns it appears that there was a growth in 
1896 in the number of hands employed in the Colony’s 
manufactures, the numbers being 45,222 for 1896, as 
against 43,833 for 1895. This is satisfactory, but the 
figures should be read with those of earlier years. In 
1891 the persons employed in manufactures numbered 
46,135. Then followed two years of industrial de. 
pression and decreased employment, but in 1894 a 
recovery was evidenced, and it has been progressive 
ever since. But New South Wales must not run away 
with the idea that it is a manufacturing country yet; 
45,000 is not a big proportion of a total population of 
1,300,000. For many years to come the Australian 
Colonies will find the most profitable outlet for their 
energies in their enormous mineral and agricultural 
sources. They can very well afford to leave manu- 
facturing to Europe and the United States. Manu- 
facturing implies large towns ; and the most unpleasant 
feature of Australian development is the baleful ten- 
dency of the population—a tendency becoming more 
marked each year—to crowd into cities instead of 
spreading itself over its vast expanses of unsettled or 
all but unsettled country. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


ARTFUL BUT OBVIOUS. 


In our Jast issue we found reason to criticize very 
closely a certain puff-advertisement that had been ap- 
pearing in the leading financial press. The advertise- 
ment in question referred to the Mount Lyell Mines 
of Tasmania. More than a column of this puff was 
devoted to an extravagant interview with Mr. James 
Crotty, which had appeared in the ‘‘ Mining World” 
as far back as 24 July, the excuse for all this reck- 
less advertising being that Mr. Crotty had ‘“‘ just re- 
turned from a holiday to find a mass of correspondence 
and inquiries with reference to the Mount Lyell Copper 
Mines of Tasmania.” It was not difficult to point out 
that this was not the sole reason for expenditure 
of hundreds of pounds in unnecessarily extravagant 
advertising. As we said at the time, ‘‘ there is more 
in this would-be ingenuous advertisement than meets 
the eye.” 

But the secret is out at last! On Thursday appeared 
the advertisement of the North Mount Lyell Copper 
Company, with a capital of £500,000 and the afore- 
mentioned James Crotty on the Board. The whole 
dodge is so obvious as to be almost beneath contempt, 
from the artistic point of view. Yet when we come to 
read the prospectus through, it is not surprising that 
the promoters thought it expedient to tickle the 
appetite of the public before presenting their pre- 
posterous suggestion. £395,000 is asked for thirty 
acres, of which the reports are not only vague and 
unsatisfactory, but in each case nearly six months old. 
The only certificates which are at all definite and con- 
clusive are those of assayers at home who have examined 
ore shipped over from the mine. The public have un- 
fortunately become too experienced in the ways of mine 
promoters to accept indifferent guarantees of this class. 
Some of the poorest of mining fiascos have managed to 
send over a few rich specimens of ore, which have been 
treated by experts at home with gratifying results. 
There has been so much artificial advertising in connec- 
tion with this enterprise that the public might well be 
suspicious of a strong and persuasive prospectus ; but 
the document before us is weak and unsatisfactory. We 
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do not know what Mr. James Crotty expects to make 
out of the deal, but for his future guidance we would 
point out that the engineering of the whole affair has 
been clumsy and obvious. 


Por A CIGAR FLOTATION. 


t 

With regard to the prospectus of Messrs. L. & H. 
Pinto, Limited, it can at least be said that there is no 
lack of details as to the position of the business. The 
firm has been established in London since 1885 as 
tobacconists, cigar manufacturers, and merchants. It 
also possesses freehold estates in Mexico with planta- 
tions for coffee, india-rubber, and sugar-cane, the 
Mexican business having hitherto been, carried on 
under the title of F. Rendon & Company. The reason 
given for the conversion of Messrs. L. & H. Pinto’s 
business into a Limited Liability Company is the appor- 
tioning of certain interests and provision of additional 
capital for further development. From the cigar and 
tobacco businesses alone, the profits for last year are 
certified at £17,953, whilst that for 1894 was £11,599. 
The purchase price has been fixed at £209,000. The 
capital of the Company is £250,000, divided into 
100,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each and 150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
80,000 of the former are offered for subscription. The 
list closes at 12 noon on Monday. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


BUENOS AYRES GREAT SOUTHERN (H. S. P., Beckenham). 
—You will find a reference to this company in our notes above. 
NORTH Mount LYELL COPPER COMPANY (E. R., Canter- 
bury).—See above. 
IMBOS LIMITED (B. B. G., Kingston).—The Company is, 
we hear, doing very well. Shares can be picked up at a 
moderate price. 

KLONDIKE (G. W., Paddington).—The company you men- 
tion was a complete fiasco, so far as public subscriptions were 
concerned. It is true that the directors went to allotment, but 
this was on the strength of a few hundreds gathered together 
by the promoters and their friends. 

AMALGAMATED TYRES (Q., Ladbroke Grove).—You had 
better hold for the present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


10 Warwick Square, S.W., 22 September, 1897. 


IR,—I do not propose to notice Mr. G. Bernard 

| Shaw’s petulant chidings of Mr. Wilson and 
myself, beyond pointing out that scolding an opponent 
is not answering him. Rather let me note his confes- 
sions, and also his further inaccuracies. First, he admits 
that he ‘‘assumed” the ship’s corporal (not ‘‘ boat- 
swain’s mate”) received half-a-crown for inflicting a 
birching. He does not apologize for the sneers which 
he based upon that assumption, which he now admits 
had no justification in fact. But he insinuates that the 
man had special orders that the whipping should be a 
cruelly severe one, or, as he puts it, ‘‘to make an 
example of a mutineer ”—an insinuation which is as 
uncalled for as the rest of Mr. Shaw’s charges. Next 
he confesses that he ‘“‘thought the twenty-four cuts 
with a cane were to be administered on the lad’s back.” 
Precisely. He relied upon his imagination instead of 
ascertaining what the real facts were; he does not 
even yet realize, although perfectly plain language was 
used to inform him, that the punishment was a birch- 
ing—applied where a birch usually is applied. And 
consequently he goes on more suo to comment in 
grandiose language upon a “fiercely cruel” punish- 
ment which does not exist. His notion seems to be 
that a punishment should in no case inconvenience its 
recipient. That however is hardly attainable—outside 
of Utopia. 

Let me correct him as to the French admiral’s remark 
about our officers playing cricket with the men. It is 
quite inaccurate to say that I ‘‘held it up to insular 
coment ”; on the contrary, I quoted it as a foreign 
Officer’s generous appreciation of the relations between 
The rest of Mr. Shaw’s mis- 


our officers and men. 
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readings of Mr. Wilson’s and of my letters will be 
sufficiently apparent to your readers; their chief 
interest is as examples of Mr. Shaw’s methods of con- 
troversy. 

I said, in my former letter, that in the French service 
a man who struck an officer would undoubtedly be. 
shot. Yesterday’s newspapers informed us that a 
soldier named Ernest Chevalier has just been executed 
in Algiers for striking a non-commissioned officer whom 
he had caught committing an act of indecency. 

Mr. Shaw is again inaccurate in his reference to 
“the flogged sailor who has just turned out to be a 
lunatic.” I presume he alludes to the marine who, 
as a prisoner, was corporally punished by the prison 
authorities, for breaches of prison discipline. I must 
decline to discuss gaols or gaol regulations. 

Mr. Shaw informs us that he knows his business as 
a journalist. It is a self-presented testimonial to his 
abilities, and a few hints may be of service to him. 
First, he should be accurate as to his facts ; second, he 
should not indulge in embittered personal attacks ; 
third, he should avoid insinuations as a mode of con- 
troversy ; fourth, he should learn to write good terse 
English instead of indulging in high-flown hysterical 
periods; and lastly, when writing controversially he 
should learn to keep his temper.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, CHARLES W. F. CRAuFurD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

22 September, 1897. 
S1r,—I have just learned that James Watkins, a 
first-class boy on board the ‘‘ Victory,” has been sen- 
tenced to twenty-four strokes of the birch, twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and to be dismissed the service 
for breaking leave and striking an officer. Had this 
court-martial any belief in the efficacy either of the 
birch or of imprisonment ? And on what principle can 
the sentence be defended? Supposing the same thing 
had occurred on board a merchant vessel what would 

the sentence have been ?—Truly yours, 
A BarrisTER. 


THE AMERICAN SUBSTITUTE FOR 
FLOGGING. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
21 September, 1897. 


Sir,—Now that the question of flogging is at pre- 
sent attracting some notice, I may be allowed to 
draw attention to the American substitute of tying up 
by the thumbs. I observe that whenever the subject is 
referred to in the House of Commons or elsewhere, 
there is pretty certain to be an exclamation of ‘‘ torture,” 
and the subject is at once dropped. Now, I happened 
to be for some time with Grant’s army towards the 
close of the American Civil War, when that army, which 
originally included a very considerable proportion of a 
rowdy element, had been brought into excellent order. 
I had occasion sometimes to go past the place where 
this punishment was being inflicted upon offenders. I 
could see by the expression on their faces, and perhaps 
by an occasionally muttered oath, that they were suffer- 
ing severe pain, but there was nothing to horrify me as 
a flogging would have done, for I know quite well that 
I could not stand by and see aman flogged. Itinflicted | 
pain enough to have a deterrent effect, but it left no 
marks behind it, and when it was over the subject did 
not go off with the hang-dog look of a man who has 
been flogged. I take the feeling against it, then, to be 
nothing more than the horror men have of a new 
punishment. Perhaps another instance of this feeling of ~ 
horror may be observed in the case of our capital punish- — 
ment. An execution is considered to be bungled if the 
criminal does not die from the breaking of the spinal 
cord, and this depends upon the skill and adroitness of — 
an official of necessarily a brutalized type. Now, there 
is a machine—the garrotte—which performs this office 
with mechanical certainty ; but that instrument, with 
its grim-looking screw and collar, would, though more 
certain, and therefore more humane, excite a feeling of 
horror which is not produced by the familiar rope. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
7 September, 1897. 

Sir,—It was generally assumed that the Kaiser’s 
famous picture of ‘‘ The Yellow Peril” was meant to 
imply physical danger—say of another Mongolian 
irruption, or of industrial competition, which might 
shake the bases of European society. The thought has 
suggested itself, however, after reading his speech at 
Coblenz, whether the peril he really apprehended was 
not of another kind. 

The ‘‘ Peking Gazette” of 7 June last contains a 
memorial from the Chinese General in command at 
Kuldja, asking the Emperor to sanction an avatar. 
A certain Hutukhtu—a hutukhtu is a sort of spiritual 
ruler—named Kung-mu-pa-t‘u-kun-mu-pa-ju-p‘u-chun 
held Tarbagatai for the Emperor in the ’sixties, when the 
Mahomedan rebels had overrun all the country round. 
He has died; and the Mongol tribes among whom 
he dwelt are anxious to have him once more amongst 
them. At their request, accordingly, the memorialist 
‘‘ begs that a special edict may be issued granting per- 
mission to the heroic soul of the said hutukhtu to become 
an avatar—in other words, that his spirit be permitted 
by special grace of the Throne to become re-embodied, 
to serve again the sacred dynasty for the preservation 
of which he had fought so valiantly.” The Emperor 
assents, and appoints him, beforehand, Hutukhtu of 
the Monastery of Yenyinchichenhua. 

Now that is something like Divine right. What I 
suggest is that the Kaiser had been reading ‘‘ Peking 
Gazettes,” and had felt a premonition that here were 
influences that might be too many for him. May he not 
have felt, for instance, that if put to the test by a chal- 
lenge to promote the re-embodiment of an archbishop 
of Breslau, he would fail? that his pretensions were 
tinsel, in fact, beside the powers of the Son of 
Heaven ; and that prestige on which the welfare of the 
Mark and the Rhineland depend might be shaken? 
Or might he have feared for reason tottering on her 
throne ? 

The Chinese literate smiles, and brushes such things 
aside. They are ‘‘Government pidgin.” It is like 
helping villagers to scare away the dog that is assumed 
to be eating the moon. He knows quite well that it is 
an eclipse, inasmuch as the astronomers at Peking 
have calculated and predicted it. But if these ignorant 
people fancy another explanation—well! humour 
them. If it pleases the Mongols to fancy that some 
child pretentiously sought out is an avatar, and if it 
helps to maintain the Emperor’s prestige to ‘‘ allow” 
that his sanction is necessary before the avatar can 
happen—well! ‘‘if not,” as Captain Bunsby remarked, 
‘*Why not?” 

As to taking it all seriously—that way madness lies. 
But the Kaiser does take it seriously. ‘‘ Therefore ”— 
Yours, TZELING. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
18 September, 1897. 


Sir,—The able and flattering notice of my book, 
**Sir Walter Ralegh,” in your issue of to-day, in the 
ordinary course would only call for my silent thanks ; 
but it just happens that almost the only point upon 
which you take exception is one to which I usually 
devote especial care—namely, what you call ‘‘ pedantic 
accuracy” of minor statement. I am painfully aware 
that small mistakes and disputable assertions will creep 
into a book, in spite of all pains that may be taken to 
avoid them, and I know that I am fully as liable to 
error as anyone. But the two instances you select are 
surely capable of defence. You say :—‘‘ Thus it is 
wrong to say that Columbus offered to discover the 
New World for Henry VII. Columbus never dreamed 
of a New World. He dreamed only of a new route. He 
hoped to reach Cathay and the east of Asia by travelling 
west... . Again, to say the Queen named Virginia after 
herself sounds slightly absurd. ... Surely the fact 
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is that Ralegh spontaneously called the possession 
Virginia as a compliment to his sovereign.” Pra 
kindly allow me to say a word or two on both these 
points. 

In the first place, I do not say that Columbus offered 
to discover the new world for Henry VII., but that 
Henry VIII. knew that he had done so. This is a very 
different thing, for it was of course within the know- 
ledge of Henry VIII. that the offer made to his father 
by Columbus would have resulted in giving the new 
continent to England, which was the point of the 
sentence. It is, moreover, quite true that, although 
Columbus hardly guessed the existence of a great sepa- 
rate continent of America, the object of his expedition 
was not alone the discovery of a new route, but the dis- 
covery and occupation of vast new territories—truly, a 
new world—for his employers. This is made clear in 
all the petitions he presented to the sovereigns whose 
aid he sought. In his first petition to Ferdinand and 
Isabel he begs them, ‘‘as rulers of the ocean, to 
appoint forthwith the said Don Cristobal Colon to be their 
admiral in those islands and continents which by his 
efforts and knowledge he may discover and win in those 
seas.” His second petition begs that :—‘‘The said 
Cristobal Colon shall be appointed by your high- 
nesses, your Viceroy and Governor-General of all 
the said islands and continents.”” This seems to prove 
conclusively that his ambition went far beyond the 
discovery of a new route to Cathay, and that my 
statement is ‘‘ pedantically correct” from both points 
of view. 

With regard to the second point, let us see what the 
minute and scrupulous William Oldys—Ralegh’s earliest 
authoritative biographer—says :—‘‘ When Ralegh laid 
before her Majesty these and all other reports worthy of 
notice which were brought him of this rich and virgin 
country . . . she was so well pleased with the honour 
and advantage it promised . . . that she called it her 
self by the name of Virginia.” And then ina note Oldys 
adds the following :—‘‘ Most authors say Ralegh first 
call’d it Virginia in compliment to the Queen ; but she 
nam’'d it so her self, as further will appear.” Surely you 
will now absolve me from stricture, however light and 
kindly, on these two points.—Yours very faithfully, 

Martin A. S. Hume. 


P.S.—There is a medieval proverb which runs 
variously: ‘‘ Uno pro puncto caruit Martinus asello,” 
‘*Pour un point Martin perdit son Ane,” and ‘‘ Per un 
punto Martino perse la cappa,” which seems somewhat 
applicable to the present case. At all events the present 
‘* Martinus ” tries his best to avoid the fate of his pre- 
decessor by carefully verifying every ‘‘ punto” before 
he puts it in print. 


[Major Martin Hume must take responsibility for my 
misapprehension. He says ‘‘ Henry VIII. knew that 
Columbus had offered to discover the New World for 
Henry VII.” This sentence certainly suggests that 
Mr. Martin Hume was under the impression I attributed 
to him. In the light of his explanation his sentence is 
admissible, but not ‘‘ pedantically correct.” As for 
Virginia, I still think it ‘‘sounds slightly absurd” to 
say that the Queen named it after herself. An oracular 
statement by Oldys, who wrote 116 years after Ralegh’s 
death, I submit does not settle the point, especially as 
‘*most authors,” who necessarily were nearer to 
Ralegh’s time than Oldys, said otherwise. No doubt 
Elizabeth, as Sovereign, named it ultimately, but 
probably she gave it the name Ralegh suggested. In 
the sentence from Oldys which Mr. Hume quotes occur 
words which he omits and which are not without 
significance. Ralegh pointed out to her Majesty, says 
Oldys, how much ‘‘this hopeful progress towards the 
possession ” of the country in question was ‘‘ owing to 
the auspices of a virgin queen.” The poet and courtier 
was much more likely than the Queen to propose the 
name of Virginia, for what he insisted on was that a 
‘virgin ” country has been appropriated in the name of 
a ‘‘virgin” queen. Bryant, in his ‘‘ History of America,” 
seems to strike probability when he says: ‘‘In the 
name of a virgin queen, Ralegh was permitted to call 
the new country Virginia.”—Tue Reviewer. | 
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REVIEWS. 


A FORGOTTEN IRISH POET. 


“James Clarence Mangan: his selected Poems.” 
With a Study by the Editor, Louise Imogen 
Guiney. London: Lane. 1897. 


[’ was inevitable, after the attention paid of late to 
the national poetry of Ireland, that the verses of 
James Clarence Mangan should find an editor. Nearly 
half a century has passed since his miserable death, and 
it is not until now that the world receives either a text 
of his principal writings or an authoritative account of 
his life. 'We commend the tact which has placed these 
delicate tasks in the hands of one who is amply com- 
petent to perform them, and who is yet removed from 
prejudice. An English editor would have been almost 
sure to do less, and an Irish editor more than justice to 
Mangan’s memory. Miss Guiney is an American lady, 
distinguished for her wide and thorough knowledge of 
the history of English poetry, and she proves herself 
exempt from either species of extravagance. There is 
something heady about the atmosphere of Irish poetry. 
Few there are who preserve their decorum in its con- 
sideration. Miss Guiney’s excellent introductory study 
is both sympathetic and moderate. 

Mangan has lately been talked of as the author of 
what is certainly one of the most impassioned and 
most exquisite lyrics of its class, ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen.” 
Our curiosity has been excited to see more work from 
the same neglected hand. But Mangan, as it appears, 
possessed, even to excess, those sins of slovenly redun- 
dancy and luxuriance which have done so much to sap 
the credit of modern Irish verse. It was obviously 
needful, in order to present this ample rhymer to us, to 
cut him down ruthlessly. We have now, from Miss 
Guiney’s careful hands, a Mangan made as presentable 
as possible. We must, therefore, not hesitate to say 
that a disappointment awaits the reader of this volume 
at the outset. For all his editor’s care, Mangan remains 
the author of one poem. By the side of the best of 
these selected pieces, ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen” still shines, 
incomparable. So much better is it than anything else 
in the volume that we are left to wonder by what 
strange chemistry the febrile, vague magician was able 
once, and once only, to produce a nugget of pure gold 
in his crucible. This is one of those miracles of literary 
production which evade all explanation. That the poet 
himself had no idea what he had found is most curiously 
proved by the fact that he rejected the text of his own 
divine lyric, and re-wrote it in a form neither better nor 
worse than was customary with him. 

The character of James Clarence Mangan, now for the 
first time described in any fulness, is of an interest which 
surpasses that of his writings. He was born in 1803, 
and therefore belonged to that age of Beddoes, Wells, 
Wade and Horne, who immediately followed the great 
school of Byron, Shelley and Keats, and seemed to be 
paralysed by the splendour of their forerunners. His 
father, a grocer who ruined himself by his lavish 
hospitalities, but was a tyrant to his wife and children, 
cast the future poet forth upon the world when he was 
about fourteen ; and from this time forth there was 
scarcely a form of wretchedness under which the poor 
creature did not labour. In all the annals of the 
Chattertons, Savages, and Otways there is no more 
awful example of misery than Mangan. During three 
bitter years of servitude as an attorney’s clerk in 
Dublin he does seem to have had bread to eat and the 
opportunity of some not inconsiderable private study. 
But at last the drudgery became too much for him and 
he left the office. To go whither? Strangely enough, 
that is quite uncertain, and though Miss Guiney has 
added much to our knowledge of Mangan’s career she 
sums up her impressions in the happy phrase ‘‘ Nothing 
very definite ever happened to him.” He hung about 
the streets of Dublin, getting newspaper work to do 
when he could. When he could not, he starved with 
thieves and beggars, or himself begged from the 
passer-by for money to enable him to drown his 
miseries in opium. Those who occasionally saw him 
soon recognized the ‘‘ alabaster-shine” on the spectral 
face, the marmoreal polish which told of the laudanum. 
His poems were written mainly in public-houses, and 
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Mangan has had the credit of being a confirmed and 
helpless drunkard, a legend which his biographer 
attempts to combat. It is true that opium and alcohol 
rarely march hand in hand. 

A life so wretched had to cease at last, although a 
constitutional vitality strangely prolonged it. In June, 
1849, when the horror of cholera lay upon Dublin, the 
officers of the Board of Health discovered a dreadful 
figure in a lodging, and removed it to the Meath 
Hospital. It was Mangan, but they presently observed 
that he was suffering, not from cholera, but from starva- 
tion. He might have been pulled through, but in the con- 
fusion of the over-crowded hospital, it was not noticed 
that he rose in his delirium, and found his way out into 
the street, where he fell into a pit dug for the founda- 
tion of a house. Here he lay, and was presently found, 
still breathing, but, taken back to the hospital, he died 
there on the 2oth of June. Death inaclean bed was rest 
indeed to one who had spent his nights so often ‘‘in 
the gutters of Peter Street and Bride Street.” In the 
career of James Clarence Mangan, though it extended 
over forty-six years, there does not appear to have been 
a single ray of light. 

It was in the same year, and under conditions quite 
as tragic, that the life of Edgar Allan Poe came to an 
equally untimely end. But this fortuitous coincidence 
becomes almost interesting when we note that there 
were definite resemblances in the technical character- 
istics of Poe and Mangan. Both poets had discovered 
the trick, unknown before them, of producing a mys- 
terious effect of melody by recurrent repetitions of 
their lines. Poe’s ‘‘ Ulalume,” which appeared in 
1847, is the very culmination of this peculiar mannerism. 
But Miss Guiney thinks that it was as early as 1840 
that Mangan wrote :— 

‘* Yet my heart in that hour was low, 
For I stood in a ruined kiosk : 
O, my heart in that hour was low 
For I stood in the ruined kiosk 
Of the Caliph Moostanzar-Billah ; 
Alone in the ruined kiosk 
Of the mighty Moostanzar-Billah.” 

If we were not forewarned, we should all pronounce 
this without hesitation a copy of the effect of ‘‘ Ulalume.” 
But Poe was not the only poet of whose characteristic 
metrical experiments Mangan had a premonition. If we 
understand Miss Guiney aright, this was written, 
though not printed, before ‘‘ Oriana” was published :— 

‘* There’s care to-night in Ukhbar’s halls, 
Karaman ! 
There’s hope, too, for his trodden thralls, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 
What lights flash red along yon walls ? 
Hark! hark! the muster-trumpet calls! 
I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 
Karaman ! 
The foe, the foe! they scale the walls ! 
To-night Murad or Ukhbar falls, 
Karaman, O Karaman !” 

In an amusing aside, Mangan’s latest editor admits 
that most of his productions are what ‘‘ nobody of frail 
endurance would wish to read twice.” A very thin 
pamphlet would contain all those which we are willing 
to read once. He is a sort of small Irish De Quincey 
who wrote quantities of bad verse instead of good prose, 
and who, by some freak of nature, contrived to produce 
one great lyric. But he is shabby, sloppy, tasteless, 
interminable. In one of his more considerable pieces 
he can gravely write :— 

‘* Guard your fire in youth, O Friends! 
Manhood’s is but phosphorus, 
And bad luck attends and ends 
Boatings down the Bosphorus !” 

We knew him by ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen,” and, now that 
piety has recovered his remains, it is by that wonderful 
poem, and by that only, that we know him still. 


PRURIENT LITERATURE. 


‘¢ Symphonies.” By George Egerton. London: John 


Lane. 1897. 
Tt first result of the relaxation of discipline in a pre- 
paratory school is the congregating of little groups 
of boys in surreptitious corners to discuss unwholesome 
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subjects. This is the commencement of a dry rot that, 
if not checked immediately, spreads from desk to play- 
ground, sapping vitality, reducing work and play to a 
minimum, and rapidly undermining the foundations of 
moral and intellectual vigour throughout the entire 
school. The emancipation of the fair sex which dis- 
tinguished the latter half of the Victorian era presented 
some similar and therefore disquieting features to the 
trained eye of the educationalist. An outburst of more 
or less obscene literature signalized their freedom, and 
books dealing with unsavoury subjects quickly became 
their rallying point. There is little to be gained by 
ignoring these facts; it is necessary that the knife 
should be put to the root of the trouble. The new 
woman too frequently seemed anxious to present her- 
self as a nasty creature, with a desire to write or talk of 
matters outside the province of that third-rate literature 
which she produced so plentifully ; she then trailed after 
her an insidious and enervating poison. The ‘‘ move- 
ment,” as it was called, and as indeed it was, but some- 
times in the direction of obscenity as well as of freedom, 
had happily little vigour ; but it has counted its trage- 
dies, and various unmistakable symptoms still show 
the necessity for drastic treatment. The survival of 
such a story as George Egerton’s ‘‘ Heart of the 
Apple” is a case in point. George Egerton is a pro- 
minent member of the so-called advanced school of 
women writers. The subtleties of the marriage bond 
have absorbed all her literary attention, and with some 
indications that she is a clever woman, capable of in- 
telligent and reputable work, she has succeeded in 
impressing herself on the general body of her readers 
merely as a novelist whose stories must be kept out of 
the hands of her more refined and gently nurtured 
sisters. The present volume is entitled ‘‘ Symphonies” ; 
it consists of seven stories, four of which are of no 
moment and little interest. One, ‘‘The Captain’s 
Book,” is completely charming, a delicate vivid sketch 
of a common tragedy; it is written with care and 
sympathy ; there are three characters in it—the Captain 
with his unwritten story, the little lodging-house girl 
who waits on him, and his successful son. It is re- 
miniscent of Dickens perhaps; but that can hardly be 
counted a fault, and altogether it stands out in bright 
relief from the other contents of the book, and is suffi- 
ciently promising to render George Egerton worthy of 
serious criticism and advice. ‘‘At the Heart of the 
Apple” and ‘ Pan,” the two tales which complete 
**Symphonies,” are thinly disguised pruriencies, care- 
fully written but ill conceived, valueless artistically, and 
inexcusable on any grounds. 

‘* It matters little in what precise latitude, but some- 
where on the South coast of Norway, there lies an 
island in a short wide Fjord, one of the many that cut 
into the coast like the irregular teeth in a broken 
comb.” To this island comes a little girl of three 
years old and she lives there with no companions but a 
deaf woman and an old workman until she becomes a 
young woman. There are two interludes in her curious 
solitude, one is when she is nine years old, and meets 
with a boy companion who presents her with a primer 
and gives her lessons in reading. At fourteen we are 
told: ‘‘of love or marriage, moral or social laws, or 
the ordinary relationships of so-called civilized life, she 
was more ignorant than any savage.” It is then that 
the second interlude occurs; she meets for the first 
time a ‘‘ young man,” and promptly yields herself to 
him. She is ignorant of his name, his manner of life ; 
he has no individuality at all either to her or to the 
reader. He is merely a mechanical agent to produce a 
certain result. He comes to the Fjord and is gone 
— in a few desultory paragraphs. And the outcome 
of his flying visit is that the girl becomes a mother when 
she is fifteen years of age. She remains on the island 
in her solitude for seven more years, no educational 
influence is brought to bear upon her, little or no 
shadow from the outside world disturbs the cold soli- 
tudes of her home, and then the man reappears. He 
sees her with the child, remembers the incident, and 
cordially and kindly greets them both. ‘‘He’s a grand 
little chap!” he says, ‘‘I am glad that he is ours.” 
She replies, this ignorant young person who has lived 
alone on the Norwegian Fjord :— 

‘** You mistake when you say ours; he is mine... . 
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simply you have no claim on him, he is mine absolutely. 
That is the compensation the world offers the woman 
if she’d only recognize it. I’ve often thought what I’d 
say if I met you. To me he would be just as dear— 
perhaps dearer—if he were a cripple, or anidiot, though 
my pride might suffer. I don’t think you would be so 
eager to claim us if his beauty and’—drawing herself 
up with a glorious flush—‘ mine did not rouse you. I 
don’t want to be claimed. I like it best so. I am one 
of the race of women, and there are many, to whom the 
child is first, the man always second. ... I am sorry 
for you, indeed I am, sorry for many men like you; you 
hav’n’t yet learned to divide women into the mere women 
and the mere mothers.’” This silly speech, which 
practically ends the whole incident, is apparently the 
author’s excuse for narrating it. It is the moral 
tacked on to hide the ugly character of the story, but it 
only accentuates it by its blundering inappropriateness, 
‘* Pan,” the other ‘‘surreptitious corner” story is worse, 
because, though it is the same event, it is told with less 
reticence and less delicacy. A Basque peasant comes 
down the road, ‘‘his blue Jere¢ sat insolently upon his 
black crisp curls and shaggy forelock, his red-brown 
eyes, that got so easily blood-shot with excitement, 
looked boldly ahead.” He meets an old woman and 
asks her for a love philtre, to which she replies, 
‘“‘There are maids and maids, mon gars; some must 
be wooed and some must be taken ”—with a significant 
wink. ‘‘ Bon jour, Sebastian, and good luck to the 
taking.” This girl, who was ‘‘taken,” does not discourse 
social problems with her fellow-offender, but the blood 
of the Pioneer Club courses wildly in her veins, and she 
relates her sensations to a wandering musician:—‘“‘ Your 
music got into my soul and melted me like wax in the 
hot weather, so that I was soft to run into any mould— 
and he came at the right moment.” 

Now this is a critical time in the literary life of 
not only George Egerton, but of the whole new school 
to which she has affiliated herself; and the hour has 
come when she, and her sisters, must be made to 
realize that this stuff won’t do. A great master makes 
a great play, a great book, with a sexual incident as its 
central situation; the complexities of character, the 
subtle influences of environment, a real knowledge of 
human nature assist him in working up his plot. 
When no attention is paid to character-drawing, when 
the environment has no relation to the incidents and 
the dialogue is worked on a penny-in-the-slot system, 
the introduction of a sexual incident is a mere exhibition 
of bad taste. The writer who is capable of better work 
must set herself seriously to prove her capacity. She 
has had her advertisement, she has drawn attention to 
herself and shown that she too knows ‘‘ something 
naughty.” But the difference between the after-dinner 
anecdotist and the genuine littérateur is not wider than 
the distinction between, say, George Egerton and Jean 
Ingelow ; and those of us who are strong enough not 
to be shocked are still human enough to be surfeited 
and disgusted with the emancipated woman and her 
morbid dwelling upon one nasty theme. If George 
Egerton values her reputation as a novelist, she will 
write more stories like ‘‘ The Captain’s Book.” But 
if her ambition limits her to a mere chronicling of 
women’s unchastity, with lectures on its causes and 
effects, she will have to confine herself to the tract 
proper; for the day of the “‘succéts de scandale” is 
over. FRANK DANBY. 


EXPERIMENTS ON PROTOPLASM. 


‘*Experimental Morphology.” By Charles Benedict 
Davenport, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology in Har- 
vard University. Part I. Effect of Chemical and 
Physical Agents on Protoplasm. London: Mac- 
millan. 1897. 


VERYONE now knows that the substance called 
protoplasm is the invariable concomitant of the 
manifestations of life, and that the problems of biology 
are in the first resort and the last resort problems of 
protoplasm. Movement, irritability, feeding, growth, 
reproduction—the stupendous idiosyncrasies of life— 
whether they be displayed in the great aggregates of 
life that we call men and trees, or in the minutest blobs 
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of living matter that creep in the slime, are alike resi- 
dent in protoplasm. To study the phenomena of life is 
to study the phenomena of protoplasm. The problem 
of the investigator is where to find protoplasm in its 
simplest, least confusing form, where to study the 
activities of life in their lowest terms. Two schools of 
biologists have been led to opposite, almost contra- 
dictory, views of the answer, and accordingly to 
diverging lines of investigation. By the accident that 
physiology has been closely connected with medicine, 
physiologists have studied life chiefly in the higher 
animals, and many of them have declared that the func- 
tions of protoplasm are to be found, in the form best 
suited for investigation, in higher organisms. All 
protoplasm has all the functions of life; but in the 
higher animals, where specialization of tissués and 
organs has gone furthest, there is the greatest 
specialization of the activities of protoplasm. Would 
you study movement? The cells of a low organism 
move, feed, excrete, respire and so forth in almost equal 
degrees, and, thinking you are studying the causes of 
movement, you may be at work upon some other part 
of the living activity. On the other hand, they say, in 
a higher organism you have, in the protoplasm of 
muscles, protoplasm of which the preponderating 
activity is movement, in the protoplasm of lung cells a 
preponderating activity of respiration. The other school, 
to which those who are termed morphologists more 
usually belong, maintain that in the higher animals it 
becomes increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
phenomena due simply to protoplasm and phenomena 
due to organization, to co-operation of the protoplasms 
of different cells. 

The interesting and valuable treatise now before us 
contains the results of much of the work that has been 
done by the morphological school in recent years. The 
organisms studied are not man, the rabbit, the monkey 
and the rat, but the simple creatures of fresh and salt 
water, microscopic and generally single-celled animals 
and plants. The apparatus of the laboratory consists 
no longer of elaborate surgical instruments and dis- 
secting tables, but of the stage of a microscope and a 
few needles and glass tubes. 

The first chapter gives results gained by study of the 
action of chemical substances upon protoplasm. A 
very large number of such chemical substances as are 
capable of solution in water were applied to living 
microscopic creatures, and the effect of their action was 
watched under the microscope and tabulated. The first 
general conclusion gained was that the protoplasm of 
different creatures was dissimilar. For instance, it 
takes twenty times as much gold chloride to kill the 
bacillus of glanders as to kill the bacillus of anthrax. 
Substances which are poisonous to one microscopic 
organism leave another undisturbed. Some organisms 
have a high resistance or a low resistance to all 
poisons; others have a high resistance to some 
poisons, a low resistance to others. The variety of 
poisonous or disturbing substances employed and the 
variety of the effects produced increase to a very high 
degree our idea of the complexity of protoplasm and of 
the differences that must exist between different proto- 
plasms. We are now long past the earlier notion of 
the identity of protoplasm in all animals and plants. A 
fascinating side of the inquiry was the relation between 
the effect of agents and their chemical constitution. 
What generally seems to be the case, at least in 
anesthetic poisons, is that the poisonous action in- 
creases with the chemical complexity and instability of 
the poison used. A highly complicated unstable group 
of atoms introduced into the flux of chemical activity 
called protoplasm is more likely to interpolate itself in 
the chemical activities of life and produce dangerous or 
fatal interruptions than a simpler substance. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that more space has 
not been given to the curious phenomena known to 
biologists as chemotaxis. When a drop of a diffusible 
chemical substance is placed near a living speck of 
protoplasm, it may have no effect upon the organism, 
or the organism may move slowly to or away from the 
chemical. Thus bacteria which require oxygen group 
themselves round a source of oxygen; the male cells 
of ferns slowly move towards a drop of malic acid; 
most organisms move away from a drop of alcohol. 
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It would be interesting to see in these primitive forms 
of life the beginning of a utilitarian adaptation. But 
Mr. Davenport is careful to point out that organisms 
may be attracted by things which are useless or even 
dangerous, or may be repelled by substances that are 
useful. It seems more likely that chemotaxis is the 
result of some relation between the chemical nature of 
the protoplasm attracted or repelled and the chemical 
nature of the attractive or repelling substance. One 
must remember, in this connexion, that Biitschli, ex- 
perimenting with the artificial foams which he made to 
simulate the microscopic appearance of protoplasm, 
showed in a similar though simpler fashion movements 
of attraction and repulsion towards certain chemical 
bodies. 

In subsequent sections Mr. Davenport deals with the 
relation of protoplasm to moisture, to light, heat, 
electricity and magnetism. One of the most curious 
experiments to which he refers showed that certain 
microscopic infusoria when placed between the poles of 
a current gradually arranged themselves along the 
lines of force much in the fashion of steel filings between 
the poles of a magnet, and ultimately migrated entirely 
to the negative pole. The whole volume, however, is 
full of curious and interesting phenomena which have 
not yet been set before the public in an English form. 
Mr. Davenport has added a very full bibliography to 
each of his chapters, so that the student may pursue the 
subjects to the fullest extent. We think that he has 
begun a most useful task in collating the numerous 
scattered investigations of the last ten years, and we 
look forward pleasantly to the further volumes he 
promises. In a work of this kind, dealing with a com- 
paratively new subject and with a literature that though 
widely scattered is strictly limited, it is natural that 
there should be considerable resemblances between the 
illustrations and part of the matter in Mr. Davenport’s 
volume and a similar volume published recently in 
Germany on a similar subject. We confess, how- 
ever, to an uneasy suspicion that Mr. Davenport 
owes more than he has acknowledged to Verworn’s 
‘* Allgemeine Physiologie,” published in 1895 by Fischer 
of Jena. 


BRIEF LIFE IS HERE OUR PORTION. 


By Mary Wright Plummer. New York: 
Lemperly, Hilliard & Hopkins. 1897. 

‘*A Divan of the Dales.” By Swithin Saint Swithaine. 
London: Digby, Long. 1897. 

‘Thoughts and Fancies.” By John Cotton. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1897. 

‘Flashes of Wild Beauty.” By Charles A. Fox. 
London: S. W. Partridge. 1897. | 

‘*Elfinn’s Luck, and other Poems.” By A. E. Hills. 
London: A. D. Innes. 1897. 

‘Backward Looking.” London: Simpkin, Marshall. 


1897. 
IX victims to verse, in neat print winding-sheets, 
and between ‘‘ dust to dust” boards, come de- 
manding to be laid in the consecrated ground of an 
obituary notice. To be honest the notice cannot be 
kind : to be merciful it has to be brief. 

Miss Plummer’s poems have nearly all of them already 
been buried in American magazines. We will not play 
the body-snatcher’s part of disturbing their rest ; every 
one has the date and place of its decease neatly printed 
at itsfoot. One that has not yet died the death supplies 
us in rather good verse with a sentiment, suitable to 
the occasion, which we address back to the care of its 
author : 

‘¢ What thou hast done thou hast done: for the heavenly 
horses are swift ; 

Think not their flight to o’ertake—they stand at the 
throne even now. 

Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immortals in 
just hands shall lift, 

Poise and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight shall 
be laid on thy brow ; 

For what thou hast done thou hast done.” 

This is quite nice, and a valuable hint to rhymesters ; 
if the rest were anything like as good there would be 
less cause for briefness. 
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‘* There is a music in the spheres, 

And beauty blooms in everything,” 
sings Mr. Saint Swithaine ; but we fear that music is 
not in his sphere, and that beauty does not bloom in 
his book. © call it a howling wilderness would 
perhaps be a strong term, but to call it poetry would 
be an even stronger one. To his lack of poetry Mr. 
Saint Swithaine adds a lack of humour. He does bad 
service to the cause he has at heart when he holds it up 
to ridicule in doggerel of which this is but one verse 
out of many: 

‘* Base soldiers wallow like a hog ; 
The father shot down like a stag ; 
The mother drownéd like a dog ; 

The infant trodden on the flag.” 
Sometimes he is genuinely diverting, as in the pro- 
phetic picture he gives of Turkey’s coming doom, 
when— 

‘* like a blast of bomb or cannon roar 
God puts head through the cloud as through a door !” 

But such gems are few and far between ; and for 


_ the present Mr. Watson remains supreme in his own 


line of politics by poetical inspiration. 

There seems to be some local demand for Mr. Cotton’s 
‘Thoughts and Fancies” ; and he has been the re- 
cipient of a chaplet of laurel on his birthday. It is 
perhaps pleasurable to the author to be able to state 
these flattering facts in print, as he does in footnotes of 
quite unobjectionable prose. 

‘*Flash Notes” would have been a shorter and 
better title for Mr. C. A. Fox’s volume of verse. 
Such ‘wild beauty” as he has captured gives vent to 
a very tame caged note in his rhymes; yet there is in 
them much graphic description of the sights beloved 
and pursued by tourists. It is in the tourist vein that 
Mr. Fox treats of rivers, lakes, mountains, lightnings 
flashing, and trains tumbling off Snowdon. Concern- 
ing this last, in a flash of wild beauty, the poet crowns 
a sonnet with the following question and reply :— 

‘* Shall man’s rash fire-steed dare this virgin steep ? 

It charged, reared, reeled—hurled thundering down 

the deep.” 
We fancy that, since one engine ran off the line, others 
have kept up the desecration here so powerfully over- 
thrown ; but sufficient unto the moment is the poetry 
thereof. Later on we have the wild beauty of Words- 
worth, or Mr. William Watson (the poem leaves it 
doubtful which of the two is meant), flashed upon us ; 
and, of course, if poets are to be classed as wild beau- 
ties, Burns is not one to be omitted. The poem on 
‘The Mountain Daisy” is almost pretty; but the 
author spared to leave out one verse, which we here 
leave out for him :— 

‘* She stood erect so chaste and solemn 

Like maiden martyr on a column, 

Life’s voyage writ in one small volume.” 
For the sake of jingling a dissyllabic rhyme how far a 
very minor poet will go ! 

There is a certain impressive incoherence about Mr. 
Hills’s poems ; often one has to read them three times 
before being quite sure that they have in them nothing 
of merit. If Mr. Hills would only write better metre 
and more connected sentences we should be able to 
arrive more speedily at a just conclusion. The longer 

m which names the volume is more easily fathomed, 
ut does not give better value for the smaller expendi- 
ture of labour that it calls for. 

‘* Life never sung a happy solo yet” contains an idea 
rather aptly expressed. ‘‘Even so” contains some 
successful attempts at assonance. ‘‘ The Renegade” 
contains :— 

Five—are there through the gloom ? 
Ha, what is there ? 
Why tremble? why bristles his hair ? 
‘ Does one not rot in the tomb?’ 


Alone with that and his dread 

Too awful to bear: 

He flies to his steed—it may share. 
Mercy, the camel is dead!” 

These beautiful verses, taken from No. 5 of our list, 
shall be left to say all, and more than all, we could 
= - of the glooms of No. 6. Mercy, the camel 
is 
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THE STORY OF A UGANDA TRAGEDY. 


‘*Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa, 
1891-1894.” By Major J. R. L. Macdonald, R.E, 
London: Arnold. 1897. 


‘* T HAVE,” says Major Macdonald (p. 321), ‘‘ been 

privileged to play an important part in laying the 
foundations of the future prosperity” of British East 
Africa. We are sorry that after reading this book we 
are unable to accept the author’s modest estimate of the 
value of his own achievements. ‘‘ More than one book,” 
he remarks (doubtless referring to those of Captain 
Lugard, the late Sir Gerald Portal and Sir Henry 
Colvile), ‘‘dealing with Uganda has recently ap- 
peared,” in which ‘‘ the authors have done justice to their 
own services to the country and the cause of civiliza- 
tion” ; but they have apparently not done equal justice 
to his. We therefore turn to this bulky volume for an 
authentic record of Major Macdonald’s stewardship, and 
hoping to find some explanation of the saddest tragedy 
that darkens the English record in Uganda. 

Major Macdonald went to East Africa to survey the 
railway route to Lake Victoria, a work carried out under 
his supervision until he was deputed to investigate the 
charges against Lugard’s administration. Neither ap- 
pointment was altogether satisfactory. We have but 
to glance at the map at the end of this volume ‘‘ drawn 
by the author,” or to remember that, after he had gone 
only 73 miles west of his starting point, he had got 19 
per cent. wrong in his longitude, to realize that map- 
making is not his forte. And Lugard’s complaint “‘ that 
the one and only man with whom I had any personal 
differences in Africa should be selected as my judge ” is 
sufficient to show that his judicial appointment was at 
least unfortunate. 

The book may be divided into three parts. The first 
describes the work of the Railway Survey, which has 
been already sufficiently fully done by Major Pringle. 
The second part tells again the story of the quarrels of 
the three religious sects in Uganda and of the series of 
slow advances and rapid retreats that form a Uganda 
war. The author’s bias against Lugard removes what- 
ever value this section might have had, although it 
enhances the value of his admissions as to Lugard’s 
firmness, prudence and tact. The third part of the 
book records the feat of which Major Macdonald seems 
proudest, although it is difficult to read even his own 
account without feelings of anger and shame. 

When Lugard reached Uganda in 1892 he found that 
the Catholics had won that race for converts which Sir 
Gerald Portal has told us was synonymous with a race 
for political power, and that the Catholic faction were 
preparing to oppose the English rule. Lugard saw 
that it was impossible for him to hold the country un- 
aided, and he knew that he could get no help from 
the coast. In this crisis he bethought him of the 
Egyptian troops who had failed to reach Stanley in 
time to return with him to the coast, and who were 
then in the adjoining territory of Unyoro. Their leader 
was Selim Aga Bey, an Egyptian officer who had 
been appointed by Gordon to a command in the 
South-Eastern Soudan, and whose district was the only 
part of the whole Soudan that remained faithful to 
Egypt. The credit for this in Europe had been given 
to Emin; but, with a fuller knowledge of the character 
of that vacillating hero, it was understood that the credit 
was really due to his lieutenant, Selim. When, during 
the last days of Emin’s ‘‘ rule,”’ his men ntutinied and 
arrested him, it was Selim who warned Jephson of the 
coming storm, and who subsequently secured the 
release of the two prisoners. It was Selim who saved 
Dufile and routed the last army that the Khalifa sent 
against the loyal province. When Emin, in German 

pay, returned to Kavalli to persuade his old troops to 
join him, it was Selim, true to his old traditions, who 
opposed him and foiled the scheme for the enlistment 
of the troops under the German flag. When, there- 
fore, Lugard appealed to Selim for assistance, telling 
him that without it the British must be ousted from 
Uganda, Selim was only too glad to help. He 
stipulated, as ‘‘ he had grown grey in the service of the 
Khedive, and that nothing should induce him to swerve 
in his allegiance to the flag for which he had a hundred 
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times risked his life,” that the consent of the Khedive 
should be obtained as soon as possible. 

Lugard has repeatedly stated that he was only able 
to hold Uganda against the anti-English faction by the 
help of Selim, who was “‘ absolutely invaluable” and 
“ unswervingly loyal” to him. There can be no doubt 
that if Lugard had been defeated in the fight at 
Kampala, England would have repudiated Uganda, as 
she had previously compelled Egypt to repudiate the 
Soudan. But Selim Bey saved the situation, and enabled 
the Catholic rising to be easily suppressed. Lugard 
was able to return to England to agitate for the re- 
tention of Uganda, leaving the English position safe, 
owing to the presence of Selim and his men. This 
confidence was also felt by Sir Gerald Portal, although 
on the eve of his departure he was told by Macdonald 
that the Soudanese and their leader would probably 
prove treacherous. But Portal dismissed these fears as 
idle, believing that ‘‘ there are, perhaps, fewer Moham- 
medans than Christians who are prepared to change their 
religion for the sake of politicaladvantages, but their weak- 
ness in numbers, organization and firearms will prevent 
them from ever becoming an element of serious danger 
except in the event of a fresh war between the Chris- 
tian sects.” In his farewell instructions Portal referred 
to the Soudanese troops, and gave no word of warning 
as to their possible disloyalty. On the contrary, he 
says it was ‘‘their presence in Uganda enabled me to 
take away with me four-fifths of the more expensive 
but much less efficient Zanzibar soldiers.” Portal’s 
instructions to Macdonald were written on 29 May, 
1893. He left next day apparently confident that, what- 
ever trouble his successor might have, reliance could 
be placed in the fidelity of Selim and the Soudanese 
troops. But Portal, perhaps owing to that deteriora- 
tion in character which the author assures us had 
taken place in him, was reckoning without his Mac- 
donald. A fortnight of that officer’s tactless adminis- 
tration was enough completely to destroy the harmony 
that his predecessors had established. Macdonald com- 
plains that during the administration of Lugard and 
Williams Selim had been treated with great respect. 
No such nonsense was allowed to mar the fortunately 
short period of Major Macdonald’s rule. Selim’s ser- 
vices were forgotten; the pledges under which he 
entered Uganda were ignored or repudiated; and he 
was promptly reminded that he was ‘‘ only a damned 
nigger” and must behave accordingly. 

The question which led to the fall of Selim was one 
which a capable administrator would have quietly 
settled with ease. In considering it we will ignore the 
Mohammedan side of the story and take Macdonald’s 
own version of the facts. The Mohammedan Waganda 
demanded a readjustment of lands, as they were not 
satisfied with their share. The Waganda are fond of 
argument, and especially of discussing the revision of 
their constitution. The proposal may have been irri- 
tating, but it was neither treacherous nor disloyal. 
The Major did not give the soft answer that would have 
shunted the question to some more convenient period. 
The natives turned for guidance to Selim, who, to 
secure peace, forbade the Mohammedan leader to fight 
the king, and in simple fairness also told the Christian 
king not to fight the Mohammedan leader. This, ac- 
cording to Major Macdonald, was rank mutiny. The 
Major and the missionaries struck upa dramatic attitude, 
and disarmed the Soudanese troops under cover of 
Maxim guns. How unnecessary this was we may see 
from Portal’s account of the incident : ‘‘ Captain Mac- 
donald’s fears as to the Soudanese troops joining in 
this revolt appear, fortunately, not to have been 
realized. In spite of the act of Selim, the troops 
remained perfectly quiet, and obeyed the orders of the 
English officers, even giving up their arms when ordered 
by Captain Macdonald to do so.” The same day there 
was a fight between the Mohammedan and Protestant 
Waganda in one of the suburbs of the capital, a fight 
which was won ‘“‘ with a total loss of only six men.” 
But, according to Major Macdonald, this ‘‘ battle” was 


a critical business, and though it lasted only thirty 


minutes, it was won ‘‘none too soon.” For a detach- 
ment of Selim’s Soudanese were marching on the 
capital. ‘‘The army was accordingly moved into 
position along the Nalukorongo River, the fort was got 
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under arms, and every one, more or less calmly, awaited 
the result.” A graphic description follows of how 
‘‘shortly the white-coated Soudanese could be seen 
from the fort filing along the path towards the river,” 
and of their surrender and disarmament. But the 
author omits to tell us that this detachment, whose 
approach led to ‘‘ so much excitement,” consisted of one 
officer and ten men, who had no more notion of attack- 
ing Kampala than the Wise Men had of attacking 
Bethlehem. Three great victories had thus been won : 
the loyal Soudanese had as usual obeyed their orders ; 
the Protestants, supported by Maxims, had defeated a 
Mohammedan party of much less than half their 
strength, with a considerable amount of smoke, 
but a loss of life of less than 1 in 1,200; and 
then the heroic Protestant army of over 6,000 men had 
taken prisoners a party of eleven messengers. But 
there still remainé¢d the serious business of capturing the 
arch-traitor Selim, who happened to be dying of an in- 
curable illness. So little idea had Selim of mutiny that 
only two days before he had allowed two Europeans to 
leave his camp. Selim was arrested without trouble ; 
‘‘his troops remained perfectly quiet and obeyed the 
orders of the English officers.” Selim was tried for 
treason and mutiny ; the former charge broke down, as it 
appeared to be a ‘‘ mare’s-nest”’ resulting from an error 
in translation. Had Selim been an English subaltern 
more could have been said for the other count. But 
Uganda is not in Kent, and situations arise there which 
are not arranged for in the drill-books of the Royal 
Engineers. Selim’s relations to his people were those 
of the head of a primitive clan. When asked to go to 
Uganda, he replied that ‘‘ he alone would decide for his 
people, and what he resolved on they would do.” And 
they did! Macdonald warmly defends his missionary 
advisers from the charge of interference in politics, 
on the ground that their advice was asked for by 
their followers, and that they had to give it. But 
Selim was bound to his men by ties far more sacred 
than those that united the missionaries and their con- 
verts. He had been the father of his people through 
the decade of struggle against Mahdism ; he had led 
them into Uganda; he had arranged the settlement of 
the Mohammedans in the provinces assigned to them, 
and it was inevitable that both his own men and his 
Waganda co-religionists should look up to him as their 
‘*big man.” So long as Selim was treated with courtesy 
and justice the arrangement worked admirably. Selim’s 
‘‘mutiny” was an attempt to use his legitimate in- 
fluence for the preservation of peace and a warning 
that rather than see his fellow-Mohammedans unfairly 
treated he would go back to Unyoro. For this Selim 
was treated as a rebel, sentenced to deportation, and 
at the first opportunity marched off toward the coast. 
Of course he never reached it; he did not even live to 
reach the first station on the homeward journey. And 
the last and trustiest of Gordon’s native lieutenants 
died a broken-hearted prisoner in the march across 
Masai-land, hurried to his grave in return for his 
services to the English cause, a victim of the adminis- 
trative incompetence of modest Major Macdonald. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT CHURCH BELLS. 


‘*The Church Bells of Buckinghamshire: their In- 
scriptions, Founders, Uses, and Traditions.” By 
Alfred Heneage Cocks, M.A. London: Jarrold & 
Sons. 1897. 

‘‘The Church and other Bells of Kincardineshire.” By 
F. C. Eeles. Aberdeen: W. Jolly & Son; London: 


Elliot Stock. 1897. 


S her~ work of recording the inscriptions on our Church 
Bells steadily progresses. When Sussex was 
completed by Mr. Tyssen more than thirty years ago it 
remained for some time a solitary instance, till the 
veteran Ellacombe followed with Devon, Somerset 
and Gloucestershire. East Anglia has been long ago 


worked off, and the labours of Messrs. North and 
Stahlschmidt have left Essex the only unfinished 
county in the eastern slice of England. Large col- 
lections for this county, however, are already pub- 
Altogether we have now, thanks to Mr. 
We hear that 


lished. 
Cocks, eighteen English counties done. 
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Huntingdonshire is ready for the press. If those who 
possess Dorset collections would only unite their forces, 
that little county’s interesting history might soon 
appear. There has been activity in Wiltshire, Notting- 
hamshire and Cumberland; and even ‘‘ Caledonia, 
stern and wild,” has been moved. -The first-fruits of 
Scotch bell-hunting have been presented to the world 
in the shape of Mr. Eeles’s little book entitled ‘‘ The 
Church and other Bells of Kincardineshire.” No 
two books present less outward resemblance than these 
latest contributions to Jdel/es-lettres. Bucks is, even in 
its small-paper form, a handsome portly volume of 
760 pages, in comely binding, while little Kincardine’s 
thin paper-covered quarto ends on page 50, in spite of 
the ‘‘ other” bells which Mr. Eeles has pressed into the 
service. To quote, however, from the treble bell of 
Wimborne Minster, cnest gratia parvis; and Kincar- 
dineshire is for its size fully equal in interest to the 
extensive English county which Mr. Cocks has under- 
taken. 

For those who are practically concerned with the 
maintenance and preservation of our church bells, Mr. 
Cocks’s introduction possesses great importance. In 
vigorous language, but not too vigorous for the pur- 
pose, he inveighs against over-clappering, ‘‘ clocking,” 
or pulling the clapper against the bell by means of a 
rope fastened round the lower end of it, and above all, 
clock-hammers. The ‘‘ Cambridge Chimes,” with which 
all ears are familiar, are yet slowly doing persistent 
work in this direction. The deterioration in the quality 
of many good bells is in some cases due to the dead 
blow given by the hammer; and in some instances 
the spring grows weak, a certain weight of the hammer 
rests on the bell, and on a frosty morning there 
may be the unpleasant discovery of a crack. ‘‘At 
the best of times they are nasty things,” says Mr. 
Cocks of clock-hammers. They are no modern inven- 
tions, a testator at Bury St. Edmunds in the fifteenth 
century making arrangements for the ‘‘sexteyn” to 
‘*do the chymes smythe Reguiem Eternam” after his 
death during his ‘‘thirty day.” Their antiquity will 
not avert the judgment passed on them. A glossary 
of technical terms follows the introduction, and then 
we are launched into the broad waters of a treatise on 
the bells of Buckinghamshire, which runs to nearly 
three hundred pages. 

The infinite pains bestowed on this part of the work 
and on the inscriptions from the towers of the county 
can only be appreciated by those who read the book. 
Does an unlucky illiterate bellfounder or bellfounder’s 
man or boy put a letter upside down, or sideways, or 
slantwise, or in any sort err from the right way, Mr. 
Cocks, as in private duty bound, reproduces the mis- 
take. And he is quite right. Sometimes in this way 
one blunder throws light on another, and the meaning 
of an inscription comes out unexpectedly. Change of 
lettering, too, in the middle of a word may connect one 
founder with another. In this way the book is a perfect 
marvel of typography, far in advance of other completed 
counties. The illustrations are admirable and the 
lettering is frequently of graceful outline and artistic 
ornamentation. Those who delight in tracing the 
history of divers callings and handiworks may‘ be 

atified to the full in the ‘‘ Church Bells of Bucking- 

amshire.” 

The position of the county brings it into touch with 
many centres of bronze-casting, and wherever the author 
finds a centre to treat of, he works that centre 
thoroughly. Thus not only the great London foundries 
from the thirteenth century to the present day, but 
those in provincial towns, Wokingham, Reading, 
Buckingham, Drayton Parslow, &c., have their master- 
founders chronicled, in some cases with pedigrees, 
so that the numerous searchers after ancestors may now 
and then be gratified by coming across a furnace- 
scorched progenitor whose minute doings are faithfully 
recorded. Many, too, are the side-lights thrown on 
the great events of history by extracts from parish 
accounts and wills. We should not have thought that 
the battle of Pavia had occupied so prominent a place 
in the English mind, were it not for the record that 
the parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, paid the sum of 
eightpence ‘‘ for ryngyng of the bells at the Triumphe 
or the takyng of the French Kyng, and by the 
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comaundment of the Mayer.” We might well expect 
to find Guy Fawkes day honoured by bell-ringing 
which has survived in some two dozen parishes ; but jt 
is rather surprising to find it mentioned by Bis 
Williams as one of the ‘‘king’s holy daies.” Evyep 
‘*Oak Apple ” day has still its peal in one church, Greg 
Missenden, while Tingewick has only lately discontinuej 
the custom. 

Among the inscriptions, one of the most notablejs 
that on the ‘‘ Knell Bell” at Eton College Chapel :— 

‘* Gaude quod post Ipsum scandis 
Et est honor tibi grandis 
In palatio.” 

This is dated 1777, but the lines, reasonably supposed 
to be part of a hymn for Ascension-tide, are recorded 
by Mr. Ellacombe as on a fifteenth-century bell at 
Brailes, Warwickshire. All Etonians will hear with 
regret of the condition of the quarter bells and hour 
bell in the Lupton towers. They “‘are hung rigid in 
wooden turrets, on the top of the brick towers, and 
these wooden structures are so rotten as to promisea 
speedy end to their own existence and to the bells con. 
tained in them.” The hour bell is a sad example of that 
effect of hammers to which allusion has been made, the 
hole in the sound-bow being more than three-quarters 
of an inch deep. ‘‘If it had not been a good bell,” 
writes our plain-spoken author, ‘‘it would long since 
have given up the struggle for existence in despair at 
the neglect of the Governing Body.” Before passing 
from Buckinghamshire we must not omit to note the 
two ancient bells of the Hibernian type. There is little 
doubt that like the Clog-na-fulla, or Bell of Blood, they 
were in ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiastical use, though 
the style of fabrication (for they are not cast bells) 
remains to the present day. 

When we turn from the English county to the Scotch, 
the matter is as great a contrast as the appearance 
of the two books. Mr. Eeles deserves great credit 
for the way in which he has marshalled his small 
host. Indeed when he analyses his seventy-five bells 
up and down and backwards and forwards we are in- 
sensibly reminded of the arrangements made under Mr. 
Sempronius Gattleton for the production of ‘‘ Masaniello”: 
‘‘Tom must keep rushing in on one side, and out on 
the other, with a pickaxe, as fast as he can. The effect 
will be electrical ; it will look exactly as if there were 
an immense number of ’em.” It is certainly excusable, 
for though the area of Buckinghamshire is not double 
that of Kincardineshire, the 75 bells of the latter look very 
small by the 1,022 of the former. Mr. Eeles has but 
one medizval bell in his catalogue, a small specimen 
at Strachan, without inscription, which once used to 
hang in a beech-tree; but he boasts of two of Dutch 
parentage, one at Banchory Ternan, 1664, and one at 
Kinneff, 1679, both the handiwork of Peter Ostens, of 
Rotterdam. They bear the characteristic bands of 
mouldings which take the place of the plain English 
beading. What signification can be assigned to these 
figures is verily a difficult thing to decide. Mr. Eeles 
pleasantly observes that ‘‘it is very hard to say whether 
these Renaissance figures are intended for angels or 
cupids, as the revived paganism made the representa- 
tions very similar. In the case of the Banchory bell 
they are probably cupids, being wingless and amid 
bacchanalian surroundings, but at Kinneff they seem to 
be angels, as they are winged and are ringing bells.” 
The illustrations, which deserve great praise, afford 
light on points beyond the limits of the county which is 
the subject of Mr. Eeles’s treatise. Students of loca, 
history and ecclesiology, as well of bell lore, will hope 
that they have not heard the last of our newest re- 
corders of inscriptions in English towers and Scotch 
turrets. 


A SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE. 


‘*The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier of the 
Empire, 1776-1850.” Edited, from the Original 
Manuscript, by Lorédan Larchey. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. M. Carey. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1897. 


HIS work was well worth translating. Vivid 
impressions of historical events at first hand are 
so rare that they deserve treasuring as valuable side- 
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lights, illuminating what would otherwise prove to be 
many a dark page. Perhaps the fact that the narrator 
has not much fiterary skill may rather tell in his 
favour, for he gives his experiences in the rough, 
exactly as they occurred. After reading Coignet’s 
Memoirs one can well understand the supremacy of the 
Great Napoleon over all his generals and subordinates. 
Stern as he could be on occasion, there was not a 
soldier, however humble, who was not prepared to lay 
down his life for Ze petit Caporal. For Europe at large, 
perhaps, it would have been better if there had not 
been all this sublime devotion, as in that case Napoleon 
would not have troubled the nations for so long a 
period. 

Coignet’s narrative is dramatic, and it bears upon the 
face of it the impress of truth. Of course, being a 
Frenchman and a hater of ‘‘perfidious Albion,” we 
hear very little of the serious reverses which his hero 
sustained at the hands of the British in the Peninsular 
war; while even the overwhelming disaster of Waterloo 
is reduced to small dimensions. But of Marengo, 
Leipsic, Jena, Austerlitz, and other great battlefields we 
get powerful, if rugged, descriptions which have some- 
thing of the Homeric about them. Coignet does not 
deal with generalities, but describes incidents, such as 
Ney snatching a gun at Kowno and facing the enemy 
with five men, Berthier charging four Cossacks at 
Brienne and taking a cannon from them, Lefebvre riding 
at a gallop over a broken bridge at Montereau and 
sabreing a rear-guard with no followers but his staff 
officers, &c. Probably in no history are to be found 
such realistic sketches of those brilliant, dashing and 
devil-may-care generals, Ney, Lannes and Murat, as 
are to be met with in these pages. The stories and 
descriptions must be taken a little cum grano—that 
goes without saying ; and if the strict facts of history 
prove that in achieving certain French prodigies of 
valour there were six guns where Coignet says there 
were only five, or ten heroes where he declares there 
were only four, we must forgive him these little devia- 
tions for the sake of the breathless interest of his 
recollections. He is not here to be cross-examined 
upon them, so let that pass. Coignet seems to have 
been the first French soldier who was invested with the 
Legion of Honour, and he was the object of so much 
hero-worship that even beautiful women eagerly strove 
to get near enough to touch his cross and ask permission 
to embrace him. 

Coignet tells of a tribute which Napoleon involuntarily 
paid to Ney for unparalleled bravery at Thorn, when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ That man is alion.” He gives a touching 
picture of Germans who nursed wounded Frenchmen 
in their houses when they had lost beloved relatives at 
their hands. He dilates upon the beauty of the un- 
fortunate Queen of Prussia, as he saw her at Tilsit, 
when the ruinous peace with France was signed ; and 
he expatiates upon the charms of Napoleon’s second 
wife, the Archduchess Maria Louisa, who amongst 
other things was a famous billiard-player, beating all 
the men, and not afraid of stretching herself out 
across the billiard-table when she wanted to make a 
particularly good stroke. After all the descriptions 
which have been written of the terrible retreat from 
Moscow, Coignet’s may still be read with gruesome 
interest for its wonderful realism. 


AN ITALIAN SATIRIST. 


**Rime di Argia Sbolenfi.” By Lorenzo Stecchetti. 
Bologna. 1897. 


STECCHETTI is known in Bologna as 

a good citizen and a man fortunate in his domestic 
life, as one possessing a fair share of health, wealth, 
youth, and good spirits—ogni grasia di Dio, as they say 
there. He is consequently quite free from the outward 
form and surroundings that we might be inclined to 
associate with a man who gives forth the overflowing 
of his soul in satire and cynicism and in wanton viola- 
tion of all the prescriptions of convenance and morality. 
Yet this unfortunately is the raiment of some of the 
most vigorous poetry that has of late years been pub- 
lished in Italy, poetry that with many capable critics 
gives its author a claim to be the ablest versifier at 
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present writing the Italian tongue. Possibly Stecchetti’s 
deliberate recklessness is only the response to Gabriel 
d’ Annunzio’s odes, the disdain of a clear and vigorous 
intellect for the symbolism and flowery obscurity at 
present so much in vogue. 

The name of those who are hostile to Stecchetti is 
Legion, and the legion is composed not merely of 
persons who object to his work on moral grounds, but 
also of those to whom he is an object of antipathy for 
his political writings. It was no small tribute to his 
capacity for satire that a piece of verse which he 
wrote last year after the disaster at Adowa was circu- 
lated throughout the Peninsula as a composition of 
Carducci and as a stirring appeal for revenge and 
continuation of the war. The terrible irony of the 
piece was realized only a couple of days after its publi- 
cation, and then a new torrent of obloquy came down 
on the author’s head. His sentiments regarding the 
war with Abyssinia were already wellknown. He had 
given them to the public in verses that proved one of the 
most effective weapons used against the guerrafondat 
party—the political section who followed the policy, 
associated with Signor Crispi’s name, of guerra a fondo 
against Abyssinia. It will accordingly be understood 
why bitterness and harsh epithets are the lot of 
Stecchetti when his name is handled by one section of 
the Italian press. 

But if the critics are severe on Stecchetti, he himself 
knows how to be abusive in his turn. This is how he 
rounds on his newspaper critics, in the present collec- 
tion of verse, which he has published under a new 
pseudonym :— 

** Pornografia? Sta bene: 
Ma siete voi sicuri 
Che il fine ognun misuri 
Dalle apparenze oscene ? 


‘* E appunto a voi conviene 
D’ esser sprezzanti e duri 
Quando lo sanno i muri 
Che fondo vi mantiene ? 


‘** Tartufi rugiadosi, 
Quanto prendete al mese 
Per esser virtuosi ? 


** O di virti modello, 
Chi vi rifa le spese 
Del gioco e del bordello?” 
The collection contains some of his pieces on the war 
and its fatal consequences for the country : 
‘** Lascia, scarno villan, lascia il sudato 
Solco a te non diviso. 
Tu non devi morir dove sei nato, 
Dove amor t’ ha sorriso. 


** La gentil civilta de’ tuoi signori 
Ti spinge alla battaglia. 
Va, povero villano, uccidi e muori. 
Dopo, avrai la medaglia. 


‘* E mentre i legulei ti lauderanno 
Con sonanti parole, 
Oh, come I’ ossa tue biancheggieranno 
Gloriosamente al sole ! 


‘* Piange intanto colei che la tua culla 
Veglid amorosa e forte ; 
Piange le tristi nozze una fanciulla, 
Le nozze con la morte. 
‘* Ma il padre invece, al ciel rivolto il ciglio, 
Giunte le palme grame, 
Dice :—beato te, povero figlio, 
Che non avrai pil fame.—” 

One of the most effective pieces at the time was his 
appeal to the mothers who had sons in the army to 
rise up and preach sedition. It ended thus :— 

dolorose madri, 
Non porgete pit latte al mite Abele 
Che s’ acconcia al destino, 
Ma raccogliete ne le poppe il fiele 
Per allevar Caino.” 
The book in question does not furnish much that can © 
be quoted outside of French or Italian literary journals. 
The following graceful and yo ge thoughts on 
lovers’ vows and endearments will, however, suffice to 
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give an idea of Stecchetti’s capacity for handling more 
gentle themes :— 
** Dolci parole d’ amor, susurrate 
Presso i cespugli fioriti di rose, 
Parole dolci, parole gioiose, 
Appena dette che mai diventate ? 


‘* Salite al cielo col vento e volate 
Degli angioletti alle labbra amorose, 
O, come accade dell’ ottime cose, 
Parole dolci, nel nulla tornate ? 


‘* Ahi, che piuttosto all’ inferno dannate 
Si come streghe mendaci e schifose, 
Forma e veleno di biscie pigliate 


‘ E, tra i cespugli nativi nascose, 
Mordete al core gli amanti e li fate 
Vittime e strazio di cure gelose !” 


FICTION. 


**A Dozen Ways of Love.” By L. Dougall. London: 
A. & C. Black. 1897. 


“Ts function of short stories—a function they per- 
form with a dutiful persistence—is to supply the 
reviewer with illustrations of the various ways in which 
a short story should not be written. Miss Dougall has 
made an attempt to disturb the accustomed peaceful- 
ness of this purely negative game, for it must be con- 
fessed that the first of her dozen pieces comes near to 
being an illustration of the manner in which a short 
story should be written. We are here presented with 
a Mistress Macdonald, an aged lady of ninety, who has 
been ‘‘ losing her memory backwards ” as she nears her 
end. She now no longer recognizes her daughter, her 
nephew, or the family doctor, she is living back in the 
days of her girlhood. One evening there is a ring at 
the bell, and after pettishly refusing her cup of broth, 
she asks who the visitor might be. ‘‘ Was it Mr. 
Kinnaird?” she whispers. Just then a new maid 
appears in the room. ‘‘ Jeanie, Jeanie Trim,” the old 
lady whispers, ‘‘ Jeanie, is it Mr. Kinnaird?” The 
maid falls in with the old lady’s fancy, and answers 
her string of questions. What did she say to him? 
Did her father know he had been? ‘‘ Ye didnatell him 
I’d been looking for him, Jeanie Trim?” And he 
would not be offended? Did he wear his green coat ? 
Then the maid observes the discarded cup of broth. 
‘What's this? Ye’ll no be able to see Mr. Kinnaird 
to-morrow if ye don’t take your soup the night.” 
** Kinnaird,” the minister says to himself meditatively, 
** Kinnaird,” the daughters repeat ; but the name is a 
complete mystery to them. Very charmingly the figure 
of this Kinnaird grows out of the play which the maid 
keeps up with the old lady ; for days she will only eat 
because he sent up the food, or because he is waiting 
below to hear that she has eaten. And it appears that 
she never knew his christian name, and that this beau 
of seventy years back had never spoken the word 
**love.” At the end she recognizes her nephew and 
daughters ; recognizes, too, that the maid is not Jeanie, 
the confidant of her girlhood; the minister reads a 
psalm, the daughters sit at her side waiting, suddenly 
she ‘‘ turned her head feebly towards a space by the bed 
where no one stood. She drew her aged hands from 
her daughters’, and made as if to stretch them out to 
anewcomer. She smiled, ‘Mr. Kinnaird!’” 
“Young Love” is so satisfying because it is a 
thing by itself, complete and separate, and yet it is not 
a mere anecdote or a compression. The author has not 
used the accident of the old lady’s recollection to present 
us with a précis of a love story. ‘‘ An ox in a teacup,” 
to'quote from the hoardings, is the first thing a short 
story must not be. Our interest is solely in the old 
lady, and in the fact that at this moment she is recollect- 
ing this thing, and the recollection is given all the space 
it deserves. Moreover the scene we are watching is 
absolutely detached, we are present at its birth and at 
its end; for it is finite, it ends of itself. The old lady’s 
recollection can have no possible effect in the future, 
everything is there, on the canvas before us. The love of 
Zilda for little John Gilby, in ‘* A Commercial Traveller,” 
is charming, too, while it lasts ; but it does not end of 
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itself, it leaves a ragged edge. It is charming to see 
the proud little man in a huff because Zilda, the big 
Zilda, lifts him when he sprains his ankle. It is stil] 
more charming to watch Zilda joining the Frenchmen 
in mimicking Gilby in his absence, the Gilby she 
worships. But these pretty passages are thrown out 
of perspective when Miss Dougall tells us at the end 
that, after Gilby’s disappearance, ‘‘all her life Zilda 
Chaplot lived a better and happier woman because she 
had known him.” We want, in a short story, to see 
persons speaking, acting and thinking, and we don’t 
want anything else. The play of character between 
Zilda and Gilby is the interest of the piece which Miss 
Dougall is presenting to us, not the fact that Gilby did 
not marry Zilda or the after effect of this love on Zilda 
—that is an unsolved lump at the end, and not an 
adequate finish. The big fact that Zilda did not marry 
Gilby is outside the canvas, it is not to the point, the 
point with which the author has been delighting us all 
along. The abstract sentence at the end, which we 
have quoted, suggests quite another story, which de- 
mands for its presentation an altogether different point 
of view. We have had our field-glass focussed all the 
time on the pleasant details of the valley yonder, 
when the guide suddenly knocks the glass down 
and we catch a vague and momentary glimpse of the 
hill-side on which we are standing. Miss Dougall 
has a second story of an old lady nearing her end; in 
this case she is explaining to her listener how right it 
was that she should have put her worthless husband in 
the way of killing himself. Only here the story comes 
out all of a lump ; it does not grow before our eyes so 
naturally, bit by bit, as Mr. Kinnaird: it approaches 
more nearly to the préczs. The reader of a short story 
wants the source of interest to lie entirely in the 
present; he will have his kingdom on the table; any 
suggestion of the past or the future that does not exist 
in some actual word, thought, or action of the present 
is out of the canvas, it must necessarily be a compres- 
sion. The old lady confessing, yes ; but not her story. 
Zilda crying to her audience, ‘‘ Voici Monsieur Geelby, 
le poulet qui a peur de descendre,” yes ; but no sugges- 
tion of after effects which we cannot see. ‘‘ A Freak 
of Cupid” opens with such a pretty scene that we 
should not have dreamed of complaining if the author 
had not herself given us so technically correct a story 
as ‘‘ Young Love” in the same volume. But the pretty 
opening scene has no very intimate connexion with the 
story which follows, a story we are apt to forget, except 
that at a certain moment it brings us to another 
picture, the vision of a girl who has every reason for in- 
dignation and fear, crimson with uncontrollable laughter, 
as she stands framed in a doorway. Indeed, there is 
too much story in ‘‘A Freak of Cupid,” and not enough 
‘*things to look at.” Miss Dougall has two pieces 
wherein lovers are disillusioned of their ladies. The 
one, ‘‘ Witchcraft,” has little more weight than an 
anecdote, since we do not feel the characters concerned. 
The other, ‘‘A Taint in the Blood,” is perhaps the 
most ambitious contribution to the volume, but not, we 
think, the most successful. Miss Dougall has been 
bold in making her disillusion come through very 
strange circumstances; but these strange circum- 
stances, forming a story within a story, add to the 
length of the piece without sharpening the real point of 
interest—namely, the disillusion. In ‘‘ The Soul of a 
Man” a peasant girl is shadowed through life by the 
presence of a former lover who lies, a helpless paralytic, 
more dead than alive in a distant town. This is 
assuredly no easy theme to present, and the author has 
done well to make a bid for vividness and escape the 
dangers of compression by employing the eyes of a 
third person. This third person has no hand in the 
story; but he meets the girl on various occasions, so 
that we, who stand behind him, are always looking on 
things that happen, actualities. Again and again in 
his shorter stories the supreme master of technique has 
thus used the eyes of a third person, in order that what 
he has to say may come to his readers as a spectacle, 
knowing that above all things readers must be spec- 
tators: that they must see, and always see, and only 
see. Itis because Miss Dougall employs our eyes, all 
the way through, in presenting Mistress Macdonald’s 
recollection of Mr. Kinnaird, that ‘‘ Young Love” is 
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. “An American Emperor.” 


XUM 


' in the end more satisfying than the other stories in her 
very capable volume. 


By Louis Tracy. London: 
Pearson. 1897. 


Mr. Tracy has a very good notion of telling an im- 
possible story so as to interest the rational. Extra- 
vaganza though it undoubtedly proclaims itself, it is hard 
to say where the unreality of his sensational history- 
making begins. It is perhaps imaginable that a man 
of many millions might, like the hero, by sheer force of 
character, become first the President of the French 
Republic and later the founder of a Fourth Empire. 
It would even seem that his scheme for fertilizing the 
Sahara has been seriously discussed by engineering 
experts. However this may be, the ‘American 
Emperor ” does it all, and more also, and quite succeeds 
in making it clear to us how it was done. We 
were immensely entertained by his various adven- 
tures and achievements. The book is admirably got 
up, with some effective illustrations and a handsome 
binding. 


‘* A Seaside Flirt” (White), by John Strange Winter, 
is the ordinary railway-bookstall shillingsworth, with 
plenty of what is known as the author’s ‘‘ brightness,” 
and a strong tinge of vulgarity superadded. Why do 
both the male and the female cyclist, who meet upon 
the cover, ride on the wrong side of the road? ‘The 
Silence Broken ” (Hurst & Blackett), by G. M. Robins, 
has a weird leading idea, partly hypnotic, partly super- 
natural. The detection of acrime through the ‘‘ appear- 
ance” of the victim is as old as the world. It is the 
treatment of the hypnotic part that gives the little book 
its interest. ‘‘ The Girls at the Grange” (White), by 
Florence Warden, is an imcoherent account of four 
maidens and an incompetent mother. The four maidens 
become engaged, almost at sight, to four strangers, 
discover them to be profligates and gamblers, reform 
them, marry them, and bring the tale to an end, all in the 
most artless vacuity. There is an attempt at a sensa- 
tional mystery, but the author has wearied of it half-way 
through. ‘‘ Possessed of Devils” (Macqueen), by Mrs. 
Harold Gorst, has a thoroughgoing heroine to whom 
the author will not allow one slightest lapse into virtue. 
In the preface it is stated that, ‘‘as a great primary 
fact, a woman’s first natural impulse, to which she may 
or may not give way, lies in a crooked direction.” Itis 
pathetic, in the light of this ‘‘ great primary fact,” to 
behold one half of mankind engaged in an incessant 
wrestle with its natural bent. When a woman “lets 
herself go,” according to Mrs. Gorst, she is liable to 
slay her husband: then she proceeds to the railway 
station where his dearest friend is waiting to elope with 
her. These are sad days. ‘‘ The Story of Mollie” 
(William Andrews), by Marian Bower, is a pretty 
and tender little sketch of a child. Twenty years 
ago it would have ended with a death-bed. As it 
is, there are perhaps too many angels’ wings and 
*‘ properties” of the kind to balance the undeniable 
touch of nature in the drawing of Mollie. ‘‘ Sweet 
Scented Grass” (Digby, Long), by Neville Marion, 
is written in a fanciful vein, and gives a good 
picture of an Indian belle and her love affairs. The 
drift of the story is difficult to follow. It gave us a 
vague impression of being a translation from the 
French. ‘‘ Small Concerns ” (Digby, Long), by Frances 
England, is a distinctly clever little study of a successful 
fight with snobbery. Mr. Howells has done much the 
same thing in one of his books ; but in this case it is 
the girl who is the social inferior of the two lovers. 
We should like to see something a little longer from the 
same author. Her style promises well. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


FIFTY years ago Sir Joseph Hooker began work on 
Indian botany during a remarkable journey through 
Bengal and along the southern slopes of the Himalaya 
in Assam, Sikkim and Nepaul. He published his 
classical ‘‘ Introductory Essay to the Flora Indica” in 
1855, and seven years later issued the first part of his 
“* Flora of British India.” This great undertaking has 
at length been completed, and the Indian Government 
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has recently sent the author a warm letter of thanks 
and congratulations. The ‘‘ Flora” is a monument of 
patient and laborious research; but Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s reputation as the greatest of living botanists 
depends on the quality rather than on the quantity of 
his work. His contributions to descriptive systematic 
botany are enormous ; but his position among original 
scientific thinkers rests on his series of masterly 
memoirs on the geographical distribution of plants. 
Sir Joseph Hooker is well known as a traveller as well 
as a botanist, and he was in the Antarctic regions from 
1839 to 1843 as naturalist to the expedition of the 
‘* Erebus ” and ‘‘ Terror,” of which he is one of the last 
survivors. 


A bulky work on Klondyke by Mr. Harry de Windt, 
is in preparation at Messrs. Chatto & Windus’, under 
the title ‘‘ Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to Bering 
Straits.” This firm will also complete Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy’s ‘“‘ French Revolution” with the 
publication of the third and fourth volumes. Another 
book of interest which they have in hand is Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon III.” 


The much-discussed Life of Lord Tennyson, by his 
son, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan for 6 October. 
The memoir will be in two volumes and will contain 
facsimiles of portions of the poems, photogravure 
portraits, and illustrations after pictures by G. F. 
Watts, Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard 
Doyle and Biscombe Gardner. Among Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s other biographical works are ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of William John Butler, late Dean of Lincoln,” by his 
daughter, Mrs. Knight; ‘‘ Life and Letters of Edward 
Thring,” by Mr. G. R. Parkin; and the second part of 
‘* Memorials,” by Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne. 


An edition in one volume of the Poems of Mr. W. E. 
Henley is about to be produced by Mr. David Nutt ; 
it comprises ‘‘ A Book of Verses” and ‘‘ London Volun- 
taries,” re-arranged and added to. Mr. Nutt’s further 
issues include ‘*The Miracles of Madame Saint 
Katherine of Fierbois,” which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
translated from the edition of the Abbé J. G. Bourassé, 
Tours, 1858; and Dante’s ‘‘A Question of the Land 
and Water,” translated for the first time into English 
by Mr. C. Hamilton Bromby. 


Three more additions to epistolary biography are 
forthcoming from Mr. Fisher Unwin in ‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter, sometime Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to King Charles I.,” by Mrs. 
Dorothea Townshend; ‘‘ The Private Papers of William 
Wilberforce,” collected and edited by Mrs. A. M. 
Wilberforce; and ‘‘ Tourguéneff and his French 
Circle,” consisting of a series of letters to George 
Sand, Flaubert, Gambetta, Guy de Maupassant and 
Zola. 


Among the more prominent works which the Cla- 
rendon Press are issuing shortly, one notices Dr. T. E. 
Holland’s ‘‘ Studies in International Law”; Mr. H. K. 
Beauchamp’s translation of ‘‘ Manners, Institutions and 
Ceremonies of the Hindus,” by the Abbé Dubois; 
Vols. VII. and VIII. of the late J. E. Thorold Rogers’s 
‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices”; and ‘ The 
Dialogue between Athanasius and Zacchzus, a Nomo- 
didasculus of the Jews,” edited with prolegomena and 
notes for the first time by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 


To Mr. Edward Arnold’s ‘‘ Sportsman's Library ” will 
be added this autumn ‘‘ The Art of Deerstalking,” by Mr. 
William Scrope, and ‘‘ The Reminiscences of a Hunts- 
man,” by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. Besides the 
original illustrations of John Leech, Mr. G. H. Jalland 
is supplying some coloured plates and drawings. Mr. 
Arnold is also producing a volume of topical interest in 
an abridged edition of Slatin Pasha’s ‘‘ Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan”; and an account of the Abyssinian 
Mission by Captain Count Gleichen. 


The simplification of the ‘‘ Occasional Address” has 
been undertaken by Professor Lorenzo Sears in a 
volume which he terms ‘‘ A Study in Demonstrative 
Oratory.” Messrs. Putnam’s Sons are publishing it, 
together with Mr. Frank Preston Stearn’s criticisms 
on ‘‘Modern English Prose Writers” ; ‘‘ The Central 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance,” by Mr. Bernhard 
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Berenson ; and the ‘‘ Knickerbocker” edition of the 
complete works of Washington Irving in forty volumes. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the whole of the 
English reading public will join in congratulating 
Messrs. George Bell on attaining the fiftieth anniversary 
of ‘* Bohn’s Libraries.” The pioneer of cheap standard 
works, the series can show a record, since its inaugura- 
tion in 1847, which justifies the dictum of Emerson 
that ‘‘ the translations of ‘ Bohn’s Library’ have done 
for literature what railroads have done for internal com- 
merce.” In 1864 the edition passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Bell, and to-day numbefs over 770 volumes. 
Their revised texts and new translations have success- 
fully kept abreast of the times, and the improvement in 
exterior production renders them comparable to the 
best of their later competitors. 


A hitherto unpublished work by Mr. John Ruskin has 
been unearthed by Mr. George Allen, consisting of the 
lectures on Landscape delivered to Oxford under- 
graduates in 1871. The progress ii’ process work now 
enables the publisher adequately to reproduce the 
illustrations from the author’s private collection which 
accompanied the addresses. 


The present week will see the issue of several new 
works by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.; in fiction, Mr. 
Seton Merriman’s romance ‘‘ In Kedar’s Tents,” and a 
novel by Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, entitled ‘‘ One of 
the Broken Brigade.” Of more serious interest will be 
Mr. Charles Morley’s ‘‘ Studies in Board Schools.” 


Messrs. George Bell are now ready with their elabo- 
rate editions of ‘‘ William Morris: his Art, his Writings 
and his Public Life,” a record by Mr. Aymer Vallance ; 
**A History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 
1500-1800”; and Vols. I. and II. ‘of their edition of 
Swift’s Prose Works, to which Mr. Lecky is furnishing 
a biographical introduction. 


The ‘Illustrated Guide to the Church Congress,” 
issued from the offices of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibi- 
tion, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, con- 
tains all local and Congress information necessary for 
visitors, as well as a guide to the town itself, illustrated 
by photographs of the Congress dignitaries and public 
buildings of interest, a modern map of Nottingham, and 
an interesting reproduction of a map of Nottingham in 
the seventeenth century. The Guide also forms a com- 
plete handbook to the Exhibition, and includes a pro- 
gramme of the concerts to be held during the week. It 
is published at the price of threepence, and should be 
secured by those who intend to be present at the 
Congress. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


“The Spiritual Standard.” By Walter Hobhouse. Rivington, 
Percival. 1896. 
ia Last Things.” By F. H. Carlisle. Elliot Stock. 
I 
CLERGYMAN who is tempted to publish sermons should 
pause and remember that the whole of his 29,999 brethren 
suffer from the same temptation. Each one has to compose 
a hundred sermons every year of his life, and each sermon, 
he feels sure, contains much that if duly assimilated might 
reform the whole earth. He has, at any rate, put consider- 
able reading, passion and pains into the perishable manuscripts, 
and he feels dissatisfied because his audience was small, stupid 
and cough-rent ; and if he is not wise he then ogles the coy 
publisher. These unwise and publishing divines are of two 
sorts. The first are men of earnestness and parts who have a 
certain following, and who may reasonably hope to spread 
their views by the aid of print. The second sort are the self- 
opinionated aspirants after fame, the cymbals which determine 
to tinkle beyond the parish border. Both kinds of men should 
refrain themselves ; the former because our shelves groan with 
the weight of good advice by good men; the latter because 
waste paper is astoundingly cheap already. Mr. Hobhouse is 
a good and clever man, an ornament to his colleges, learned, 
pious and worthy, but he has no distinction of style. Indeed, 
one is stifled by the dull, homilectic cadence of his decorous 
sentences He is a gentle Anglican, of whom the elder among 
his hearers, no doubt, say every Sunday, “We had a good 
sermon this morning,” and the reviewer can only re-echo the 
same, with the further reflection that good though it is, it might 
have been preached by many another parson who was not a first- 
class man, not a Fellow of Hertford, not an English and Latin 
essayist, norin any other way academically distinguished. Granted 
that these sermons are good (and would be most profitsble for 
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boys, if boys ever by any chance could be terrorized into i 
sermons), yet the English people consume with their ears about 
three millions of clerical sermons annually, besides the un. 
authorized torrents which pour from the illicit sermon-stills, 
The supply is therefore still boundless, and yet the demand is 
palpably shrinking. If even Mr. Hobhouse’s gentle and 
scholarly talks are superfluous, what can we say for a writer 
who thus prefaces his vulgar jaunt into the unseen world? 
“This course was preached in London in Advent 1895, by the 
author, and is now given to the public through the Press to 
afford an up-to-date treatment of the Four Last Things, asa 
help to cultured clergy and cultured laity in matters of faith 
and practice.” Without one spark of power, spirituality, or 
perception, without knowledge, reverence, culture, patience or 
courtesy, this author brays forth a coarse burlesque of Dean 
Farrar, and this through nearly fourscore unilluminated pages, 
He is deliciously and complacently ignorant that the subjects 
which he polishes off so confidently have exercised the best 
wits of the world from the very beginning. He is so utterly 
unaware of the whole nature of modern religious thought that 
he addresses his up-to-date audience in this fashion :—“ Away 
with distrust of God, away with a finite craving after the inner 
secrets of infinitude, and let man satisfy his desires in those 
supreme disclosures which are ever open to the reason, con- 
science, and soul of the man of God in natural and revealed 
religion.” It is well sometimes to know what sort of sermons 
are actually preached in suburban places. It prevents one 
from taking too roseate a view of the wits of our Englisn clergy, 
ene from concluding that they always have an educational 
influence. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Anti-Philistine, The (September). . 
Bas’ Theres (Jean Porter Rudd). Bulletin Press. 
Burns, Robert, The Poetry of (Henley and Henderson). ie. 
Cookery, The Nurse's Handbook of (E. M. Worsnop). Black. 1s. 6d. 
Derelicts (Wm. J. Locke). Lane. 6s. 
Devil's Shilling, The (Campbell Rae-Brown). Drane. 35. 6d. 
District and Parish Councils —— Wilson. 
Dogma, History of (Adolph Harnack). Williams & Norgate. L 
English Black Monks of St. Benedict, save vols.) (Taunton). Nimmo. 
English Illustrated Magazine, The (October! 
Epping Forest (E. N. Buxton). Stanford. 15, ‘ 
Esther Dunbar(E. F. Pollard). Aci 
Everybody's Favourite (J. S. Winter). hite. 35. 6d. 
Forbidden by Law (Arthur Griffiths). Jarrold. 6s. 
Forge in the Forest, The (C. G. D. Roberts). 
Golden Sunbeams (Septemter). 
Golspie (E. W. B. Nicholson). Nutt. " 
Greece in the Nineteenth Century (Lewis Sergeant). Unwin. ros. 6d. 
India, The Story of (D. C. Boulger). Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
In Kedar’s Tents (H. S. Merriman). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Lafayettes, The Household of the (E. Sichel). Constable. rss. 
Latin Verses, Are we to g° on with (Hon. E. Lyttelton). Longmans. 3s. 6@. 
Lawrence Clavering (A. E. W. Mason). Innes. 6s. 
Lazy Lessons and Essays on Conduct (W. B. —— Bowden. 3s. 6d. 
Lilliput Lectures (W. B. Rands). Bowden. 2s. 6d. 
Lyrics (John B. Tabb). Lane. 4s. 6d. 
(E. G. Henham). Skeffington. 6s. 
Music in Bryden’s King Arthur, The (H. Purcell). Boosey. 2s. 
Mystic Rose from the Garden of the King (F. L. Cartwright). 
New Book of the Fairies, A (Beatrice Harraden). Griffith, Farran. 3s. 6d. 
Niobe (Jonas Lie), Heinemann. 
Opera Houses and Theatres, Modern (vol. 2) (Edwin O. Sachs). Batsford. 
Pall Mall Magazine, 
Requiem (C. V. Stanford). Boosey. 6s. 
Rob Roy (Sir Walter Scott). Service & Paton. 2s. 6d. PRE 
Russia, Christian Martyrdom in (Tchertkoff). Brotherhood Publishing Com- 
y. 1%. 
St. ta of Assisi (W. J. K. Little). Isbister. ros. 6d. 
e Meredith). Constable. 6s. 
Simpkin. 6s. 
Shielah McLeod (Guy Boothby). Skeffington. 6s. 
Since First I Saw Your Face (Mrs. Ker Seymer). Routledge. 


Tangled Threads (Fsmé Stuart). Partridge. 2s. 

(D. C. Tho: ). Art Journal.” rs. 
Those Dreadful Twins (By Themselves). Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Time Spell, The (M. C. a Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 
Tupper, John Lucas, Poems 


hackeray). Service & Paton. 2s. 6d. 
What Maisie Knew Heinemann. 6s. 
ueux). White. 6s. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— Managing Director, 
Artuur Cotttns. Every Evening at 7.30, and Morning Performance every 
Saturday at 1.30. ‘* The White Heather.” For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 
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ading YPE-WRITING WORK of every description done with 
about accuracy and dispatch. Authors’ MSS., Technical and Legal Copying, Index- 
A Specifications, Tracing, Translating, Addressing, &c. &c.—Misses E. & J. 
stills PUTZ, 435 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 
nd is Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
and the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
vriter pRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, and others whose daughters 
orld? were her pupils.—For details, address ‘‘ H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 
the JI —— 
PEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL —The Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 
| as a which will become vacant at Christmas. Applicants must be Graduates of one of 
faith the Universities of the United Kingdom. Applications to be made to the CHarTER 
Y, Or fp CLERK; 30 Castle Street, Hereford, who will furnish particulars. 
Ce or T° LET, FIRST FLOOR FLAT, Bournemouth. South 
Jean Nice Open Neighbourhood.—Harrison, Corner Cottage, 
ages. Boscombe, Bournemou - 
jects 
bet | THE BERKELEY HOTEL 
‘the AND 
{THE BERKELEY RESTAURANT 
_ ARE NOW OPEN. 
-aled Many improvements have been made during the past winter. 
rm Entrance to Hotel: 1 BERKELEY STREET. 
gy, Entrance to Restaurant : 74 PICCADILLY. 
onal 
AND RESTAURANT. 
PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 
NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 
ALSO AT 
PARIS: IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.: IMPERIAL PAVILION HOTEL. 
(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
xequirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
wing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms, All Floors Fireproof, 
ect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
om- Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A La CaRTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


VONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


adilly, the Best Position in London. 


GARIN, 
Proprietors—MM. { EU GENE, 


YOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


one, Gf. dex; the ovo, hem sen. Suites of 
ents, consisting of Sittin; Bath-room, 
Bathe, Light alvays included.” 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


From the Savoy. 


Chef de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


XUM 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


FIRST LIST OF NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
BY a HAIR’S-BREADTH. By HeEapon 


CUPID'S GARDEN, By Tuorney- 


CROFT FOWLER. 6s. 


A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Saran Pitt. 6s. 
THE WROTHAMS of WROTHAM COURT. 


By FRANCES HEATH FRESHFIELD. 6s. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE ROYAL RIVER" and “RIVERS 
OF THE EAST COAST.” 
RIVERS of the SOUTH and WEST 


COASTS. With Etching as Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations 
in Text. 42s. 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND and WALES. 


With upwards of 320 Beautiful Illustrations prepared from Copy- 
Photographs, Cloth, gs. ; on superior paper, half-persian, in 
x, 15S. net. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER'S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 


Landing of Julius Caesar to the Present Day. By H. O. ARNOLD- 
Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 5s. 


‘CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. A New 


and Original Work. By a MEDICAL MAN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND, Edited by H. D. 


TRAILL, D.C.L. Vol. VI., completing the Work, embraces the 
period from the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 
1885. Price 18s. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND. A History 


for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated. Vols. I. and II. 6s. each. 


WITH NATURE and a CAMERA: being 


the Adventures and Observations of a Field Naturalist and an Animal 
Photographer. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated by a 
Special Frontispiece, and about 150 Pictures of Birds, Animals, &c., 
from Photographs taken direct from Nature by CHERRY KEARTON. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. 


HuLME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Popular Edition. Complete in 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. With 


200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., and 
Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY HisBERD. Popular Edition. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each, Vol. I. now ready. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART YEARLY 
Rutan att 800 Choice Illustrations, and a series of 


THE STORY of the SUN. By Sir Robert 
BALL, LL.D., &c. With 8 Coloured Plates. Cheap Edition, ros. 6d. 
An Illustrated Edition of SENTIMENTAL 
TOMMY. 2y J. M. BARRIE, Lilus- 
trated by W. Hatherell, RI., will be 
ready shortly. Price 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
Works by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Price 6s. each. 


TREASURE ISLAND. [Now ready. 
THE BLACK ARROW. [Now ready. 
THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


{Ready 29 September. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOWERS.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. CROWN 8vo. 6s. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SowERs,” WITH EDGED TooLs,” &c. 


STUDIES in BOARD SCHOOLS. By 


CHARLES MORLEY. 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


ONE of the BROKEN BRIGADE. By 


Curve Puiiirrrs-Wo.ey, Author of “ Snap,” ‘‘ The Queensberry Cup,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
Price One Shilling. CoNnTENTS: 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALEN-| A NIGHT IN VENICE. By M. P. 
DAR (October). SHIEL. 

AGINCOURT: an Anniversary Study. | PELOTA. By Cuartes EDwARDES. 
By the Hon. J. W. Forrescus. 

THE SEPOY REVOLT AT DELHI, | SOME SPIES. By Anprew Lanc. 
May ate: a P Narrative. | A GENTLE ADVISER. By E. V. 
Part I y Colonel E. Visart. Lucas. 


THE OF RACE. By PRIVATE 
Grant ALLEN. 


THE FROZEN MAN. By Ernest | IN TKEDARS TENTS. Chapters 


G. HENnnaM. XXVIII.-XXX. clusion, 
THE MECHANISM OF THE SETON 
STOCK EXCHANGE. of “ The Sowers” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOTICE.—“ JOHN COMPANY” de 
ready at the London Libraries and Book- 
sellers on October 5, the day of Publication. 


‘*Mr. H. G. Keene’s new book, ‘A Servant of John 
Company ’ will certainly appear at a moment when India engrosses 
a more than usually large share of public interest. Anything from the 
pungent pen of the Author of ‘Sketches in Indian Ink’ is sure to be 
worth reading. The Illustrations for Mr. Keene’s work are to be 
provided by the veteran War Correspondent, Mr. W. Simpson, whose 


career began before the Crimean War.” DAIL Y NEWS. 


A SERVANT OF 
“JOHN COMPANY” 


(The East India Company). 


Being the Recollections of an Indian Official, 
By H. G. KEENE, C.LE., Hon. M.A., Oxon. 
Author of ‘‘ Sketches in Indian Ink ” &c. pase 


With Portrait and Six Full-page Illustrations by W. SIMPson, of 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” from Sketches by: the Author. } 


at Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CoNnTENTS—Posting Days in England—Fighting Fitzgerald—Daniel 
O’Connell—Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, 
and the part the late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the same— 
Agra—Lord Canning—Sir Henry Lawrence—Anglo-Indian Society in the 
Days of the East India Company—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot— 
and other well-known Indian Officials ; interspersed with Original Stories 
and Anecdotes of the Times, and APPENDIX ON THE PRESENT 
FRONTIER TROUBLES IN INDIA. 


W. THACKER & CO., Creed Lane, E.C.; and at Calcutta, 


Po.nbay, and Simla.—EsTABLISHED 1819. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS, 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1. 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 


A ROMANCE. 


By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of ‘‘A Hard Woman,” ‘‘ The Way of Marriage.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALLEN UPWARD’S NOVEL IN RHYME. 


A DAY’S TRAGEDY: a Novel in Rhyme, 


ALLEN Upwarp, Author of Secrets of the Courts of &e, 
ith Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


W. H. DAWSON’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND: Studies of Present- 


day Social es seape 7 and Legislation in the Swiss Republic. By W. H. 
Dawson, Author of “ Germany and the Germans” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“ It is full of value for all who watch the progress of social reform as a tendency 
of civilisation. . - This intelligent and stimulating book. Professed students of 
economic science ‘will read it to their advantage, and be grateful to an author who 
knows how to make so unpromising a subject so fruitful in interest.” 
The Scotsman. 


NEW WORK ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


SPORT and TRAVEL in INDIA and CEN- 


TRAL AMERICA. By A. G. Bacort, late 60th Rifles (Bagatelle), Author 
of Sporting Sketches” &c. &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 
is 


A NEW WORK ON BIMETALLISM. 


BIMETALLISM EXPLAINED. By Ws. 


Tuos. RoTHWELL. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 
This work is not written by a theorist, but by one who has had . — 
acquaintance with many phases of — life, as wor 
ployer of labour. The author aims at supplying a work in which will found all 
that is n for a clear understanding of the question, both for the expert and 
the general jer. 


JAMES WARD'S HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT: Treatise on Deco- 


rative Art and Architectural Ornament; Prehistoric Art; Ancient Art and 
Early Christian Byzantine, Saracenic, Romanesque, 


enaissance Architecture and Ornament. By James Warp, 
Author of “ The Principles of Ornament.” With 436 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS and EPITAPHS. 


Collected and edited, with Introduction, and Index, by AuBREY 
Stewart. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by Sydney Adamson. Pa ‘y Bs 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. ; limp calf, 4s. ady. 
“It is a very clever, Catholic collection, and has the am, while anor 
chestnuts, of fully representative.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


“JAMES CASSIDY’S ‘AMAZING STORY.’ Grapuic, 


THE GIFT of LIFE: a Romance. By James 


Cassipy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ «Te striking Faust,’ but is not a bit like it."—Western Daily Mercury. 

striking as new train of and White. 
earth and Hom 

«The style of the book is of a high order.” 


Western Guardian. 
“ The Herr is a mysterious enough being.” —Scotsman. 


** It is certainly a remarkable conception, site with much skill and power.” 
Bournemouth Guardian. 
“* A work which will be read with the greatest interest.”—Sussex A 


Gift of Life,’ James Cassidy, is not in 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


T° WRITERS.—WANTED aat once, for popular New 
Weekly: 
War Stories and inhi, about 2,000 words. 
Stories of Indian and Colonial Life, 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
Hunting Stories, about 500 to 1,000 words. 
g Stories, about 500 to 1,500 a 
on bes Sketches, about 500 to 1,500 words. 
Interesting and Instructive Articles on popular _—— about 500 words. 
Anecdotes of Famous Men, about 200 to 300 words, 
of Men, to x, 2500 words. 
or return of guaranteed, stamps postage 
must be enclosed. All to be addressed to the 
Limited, 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SATURDAY REVIEW by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 
All other parts of the World I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


j Wma. DAWSON & SONS, Lim1TED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


By MARIE JEAN GuYAU. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 17s. net. 


LUMEN. By Camitte Fiammarion. 


crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


CUBA IN WARTIME. By Ricuarp Harpine 


Davis, Author of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Frederic Remington. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
- [Next week. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: 


and their Influence on English Education. By Sir JosHuA Fitcu, 
LL.D., formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. 5s. [Great Educators. 


*,* A List of this Series will be sent on application. 


1 vol. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
A SERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES EDITED BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


: Vol. II. crown 8vo. 6s. 
A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By EDWARD DowDEN, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. 


*,* A List of forthcoming Volumes in this Series on application. 


FICTION. 
ST. IVES. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [October 2. - 
THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicu. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 

W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph.—'‘ A tragic power and in- 
tensity which leave a lasting impression on the reader. Two-thirds of 
‘The Gadfly’ is replete with literary and dramatic skill, and there are 
isolated scenes which possess an undeniably picturesque charm.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carve. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


The First Edition, of 50,000 copies, exhausted exactly a month after 
publication, the SECOND EDITION, of 20,000, now ready. 
The Sketch :—‘‘It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that 
rarest of all gifts, genius.” 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson, 


Author of ‘ In the Bight of Benin.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Next week. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of ‘‘ The Dancer in Yellow” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James, 


Author of ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle :—‘' A work of art so complex, so many-coloured, 
so variously beautiful! It is life, it is human life; it is English life, it is 
the very life of London. It is life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted 
by a rich imagination, by an educated temperament ; it is life sung in high 
melodious prose ; and that, it seems to us, is the highest romance.” 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie E. 


HOLDsworRTH, Author of ‘‘ Joanna Traill, Spinster." x vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 


I vol, 


MRS. STEEL’S STORIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


(Fortieth Thousand. ) 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. (Sixth Edition.) 
FROM THE FIVE RIVERS, (Third Edition.) 


TORRENTS OF SPRING. By Ivan Tur- 


GENEV. Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 1 vol. 3s. net. 
[Uniform Edition of Turgenev's Novels. 


CAPTAIN MANSANA AND MOTHER’S 


HANDS. By BJORNSTJERNE BJGRNSON. 1 vol. 35. net. 
(Uniform Edition of Bjérnson’s Novels, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


THE BOOK of DREAMS and GHOSTS. By Anprew 
LANG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘ Many of the best-known ghost stories are here assembled. There is, 
however, much that to the majority of readers will be absolutely new.” 


Notes and Queries. 
‘It is a volume, indeed, wie a nobody, whether a believer in the 
supernatural or a sceptic, can isappointed.” 
Mr. JAMES PAYN in the ///ustrated London News. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WATER of the WONDROUS ISLES: a omance. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DARWIN and AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition of the 


Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 
the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

III. POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Isolation and Physio- 

logical Selection. Crown 8vo. 5s. [On October 8. 


THE DIARY of MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE: 2 


ne | of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right Hon. 
D. H. MADDEN, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 


8vo. 16s, [On October 1. 


PHILOSOPHY of KNOWLEDGE: an Inquiry into the 


Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive cea By 
GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
Sity. 8vo, 18s. 


ARE WE to GO ON with LATIN VERSES? By the 
Rev. Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A., Head Master of Haileybury 
College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Lucas Tupper. Selected and edited 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo. §s. 

*,* The Author of these Poems was a Sculptor, and afterwards Art 
Instructor in Rugby School. He died in 1879, having been a very close 
associate of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing in verse 
and prose to their magazine, the Germ, in 1850. 


A YEAR’S SERMONS. Based upon some of the Scrip- 


tures appointed for each Sunday Morning. By RICHARD W. HILEy, 
D.D., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster, Yorks. 
Vol. III. Supplementing the Course with SERMONS for EVEN- 
ING SERVICE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE THRESHOLD of the SANCTUARY : being Short 


Chapters on Preparation for Holy Orders. By B. W. RANDOLPH, 
M.A., Principal of Ely Theological College, Hon. Canon of Ely, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bi of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Zarly in October. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 180. OCTOBER, 1897. 8vo. Price 6d. 
WEEPING FERRY, 7-11. By Marcaret L. Woops, Author of 
A Village Tragedy” &c. 
THE “JUBILEE CRICKET BOOK.” By Anprew Lana. 
A DEVON CRABBER. By E. M. Orp MarsHALL. 
AN AUTO-DA-F&. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
FASHIONS IN FLOWERS. By the Hon. Aticta AMHERST. 
A DEMON BEAR. By Frep. WuisHaw. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. , 


BOOKS.—ALL OUT = 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS & EXPORTERS, 

2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., will be pleased to consider MSS. in 

General Literature with a view to publication in book form.—Address, “‘ Publishing 

Department,” W. THackerR & Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
Also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers 


1819. 


to the Queen, 
and 


Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, S 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. ew Choice 
for Presents. Post orders promptly discounts. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue; Spe-imen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: ““BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. = 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror OCTOBER, 1897. 


1. THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 

2. THEODOR FONTANE'S CHILD.LIFE. 

3 TWO WAYS OF DOUBT. 

4. IMPRESSIONS OF YUMOTO AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
5. HAGAR OF THE FARM. 

6. ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 

7. LOUEY. 

8 THE MULTIFARIOUS DUTIES OF A BRITISH CONSUL. 
9 BRADLEY'S BLACK. 

10, CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

11, CALABRIAN SKETCHES. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES of the MODERN 


WORLD. Being some Account of the Lost Territories of Portugal Spain, 
France, and Holland. By Wacter Frewin Lorp, Author of “ The Lost 


Possessions of England.” In crown 8vo. 6s. ‘ 


NOTES of a MUSIC LOVER. By Lady 


Heven Craven. In crown 8vo., 6s. 


LETTERS and other UNPUBLISHED wRI- 
TINGS of WALTER. SAVAGE LANDOR. STEPHEN 
WHEELER, Avthor of “ The Amir Abdur Rahman.” With its of 

or, “* Ianthe,” and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With Anecdotes 
and Recollections of Chopin, Berlioz, Erard, George Sand, M. de Lesseps, 
Rossini, Henselt, Sir les Hall Rubinstein, Joachim, Sarasate, and 
many others. By Atice Mancotp Dien. In crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


A RASH VERDICT. By Leste Kern, 


Author of “ Lisbeth” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


STAPLETON’S LUCK. By Magjoriz Hots, 


Author of “ Up in Arms” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS. 


Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of Jack and Minory” &c. i. 
crown 8vo. 12s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


New High-class Religious Magazine. 
Published on October 1. Price 6d. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY: 


A Monthly Magazine of Evangelical Verities for 
Thinkers and Teachers. 


INCLUDING! 


“LESSON HELPS FOR BUSY TEACHERS.” 
EDITED BY; 
REV. ROBERT TUCK, B.A. 


The chief object of the ‘‘ NEw ORTHODOXY” is to aid in the formation 
of a new, positive, and constructive creed-setting of the Evangelical 
verities. Multitudes of earnest and devout men and women, in all 
sections of the Christian Church, are wearied with the negative, critical, 
and destructive work of the last half-century. The ‘‘ NEw ORTHODOXY ‘ 
will have for its supreme purpose to help such seekers to gain a positive 
and satisfying faith. 


The first number of the ‘‘ New ORTHODOxy ” will be published on the 
first of October, and will contain :— 


OUR SCOPE AND INTENT. A SUMMARY OF WHAT JESUS 
WAS AND TAUGHT. WHAT CAN I BELIEVE—CONCERN- 
ING GOD? A SUNDAY EVENING AT “ELSINORE.” OUR 
DEBT TO THE LEARNED’ ERASMUS. THE CHRIST 
LITERATURE SINCE STRAUSS. THE KINGDOM OF THE 
FATHER'S WILL. THE TWO BIRTHS. SUNDAY AT 
HOME WITH THE SICK AND AGED. LESSON HELPS FOR 
BUSY TEACHERS. REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE MASSACRE in BENIN. PY Captain Boisracon. 
With Map and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
This volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible mas. 
sacre in Benin at the be; inning of this year. The author relates in detail his 
adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds a description of the country and 
of the events which led up to ‘the outbreak. 


WITH the GREEKS in THESSALY. By W. Kinnarirp 
} nl b. 23 Illustrations by W. T. Maud and several Plans and Maps, 
“ Mr. Rose's description of the flight from Larissa will go down to history.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
SPORTING and ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan 
Browne. 350 pp. Crown 8vo. 1s. paper ; 1s. 6d. cloth. (Shortly. 
Accurate records of the best performances in all branches of sport. ledlapenetiiie 


to every sportsman and athlete. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Woop, Head 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN for WOVEN FABRICS. By 


C. Strepuenson, of the Technical College, Bradford, and F. Supparps, 

of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 Full- -page Plates, and numerous 

Designs and Diagrams in the Text. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. 


Wine01T, B.A., Assistant-Master in Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


On September 27 will be published anew Romance of 
Adventure by Iva Hooper, entitled THE SINGER 
OF .MARLY, crown 8vo. 6s.; and a Novel by 
M. C. BALFour, entitled THE FALL OF THE 
SPARROW, crown 8v0. 6s. 


BLADYS. S. Barinc GovuLp. 
THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. Ovipuanr. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Barr. 
BY STROKE of SWORD. A. Batrour. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. Mary Gaunt. 
THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
THE POMP of the LAVILETTES. Giveert Parker. 
SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. J. C. Dispiy. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue & New Book Gazette sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
Or, and Adventures on the 


NIPPUR ; 

Euphrates. The Narrative of the Usienty of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
Babylonia in the Years 1880- y Joun Punnett Peters, Ph.D., 
Se.D., D. > Director of the Fl Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. each. Vol. (Ready). Vol. the Press). 


BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, CONSTABLE of 
FRANCE: His Life and Times. By Exocu Vine Stoppart, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS: a Manual of Suggestions 
for Beginners in Literature. Comprising a Description of Publishing 
M aud Arrangements, Directions for the Preparation of MSS. for the 
Press, Explanations “5 the Details of Book Manufacturing, with Instructions 
for Proof. Reading, of Typography, the text of the United 
States Copyright Law, met Information concerning International Copyrights, 
together with general Hints for Authors. Seventh Edition, rewritten, with 
New Material. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS and THEIR MAKERS DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. A Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution 
of Literature from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Ggorce Haven Putnam, M.A., Author of 
* Authors and their Public in ee Times.” 2 vols. (sold ’separately), 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. eac 


THE AYRSHIRE HOMES and HAUNTS of BURNS. 
26 Illustrations from Photographs by the 

LAWNS and GARDENS: How to Beautify the Home 
Lot, the Pleasure Ground, and Garden. By N. Jonsson-Rosz. With 
172 Illustrations and Plans by the Author. Large 8vo. gilt top, 15sé 

THE LITERARY MOVEMENT in FRANCE DURING 
= Pe.uissier. Translated by ANNIE 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS: a Course of Lectures in 


the School of Economics of the University of Wisconsin. By Heten 
CampseLt, Author of “ Prisoners of Poverty,” “‘ American Girl’s Home 
Book,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous Full- “page Plates and Maps, &c. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. Prize Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, and the Maintenance of American 


1822-1885. By Wittiam Conant Cuurcn, late Lieut.-Col. 


ROBERT E. LEE, and the Southern Confederacy, 1807- 


1870. By Prof. Henay ALEXANDER WHITE, of Washington and 
University. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


25 September, 1897 » 
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The Saturday Review. 


WOMEN’S TRADES’ UNION LEAGUE, 


Established by MRS. PATERSON i 1874. 
OFFICE: 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 

Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. ~ 

Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Miss MONCK. 


Organizers : 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies or 
Trades Councils, the League sends organizers to any London or 
provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 

B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 20,000 
women Trade-Unionists, and’acts as their agent in making repre- 
sentations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Committees 
with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as to 
grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 

C. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and forms 
clubs among working women, ‘The Paterson Working Girls’ Club 
meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of call 
for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


THE NEW RIETFONTEIN ESTATE GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above Com- 
pany will be from the 1st to the roth October, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of balancing the Share Ledgers. 


order, 
THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONDON AGENTS. 
THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 
to and 11 Austin Friars, E.C., 17th September, 1897. 


THE ROODEPOORT GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS ane GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above Com- 
pany will pe Closed from the rst to the x ber, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of balancing the Share Ledgers. 


By order, 
THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LONDON AGENTS. 
THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 
zo and 11 Austin Friars, E.C., 17th September, 1897. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C. ; 22 Pall Mall, S. m3 &4 =¢ Chancery 
Lane. Subscribed 


unds, over 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches : 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C, 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1896, £388,952,800. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS .. £9,328,708. 
FIRE. — LIFE. — EN DOWMENTS. a= ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


All participating Life Policies effected in 1807. at annual premiums, will share in 
the profits of their class for TWO FULL EARS for the term ending 1898. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . « « + 97,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
cod clot the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


E.C, 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
{ ANDERSON ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue London, 
For te ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch ay mn E. 5 orto 
the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excelient light Dinner Wine. The i 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine esually sold 14s. 8s, 


at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE. old in bottle. On com- 
= it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with hens 17s. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


9s. 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Coevinee Pata 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them In value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY,. 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


M. & W. MILTON, 


DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 
PARK LANE, PICCADILLY: 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland. 


HORSES. 200 (English and Irish), ‘with 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London. 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 
horses always on show. Established above 100 years 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.” Telephone 2993. 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping 
English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above too years. 
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23 September, 


BOHN’S 


1847-1897. 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PUBLICATION. 


The inauguration of this series of Copyright Works was the first attempt on the part of English publishers 
to provide good literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. Bohn with the issue of his 
STANDARD Lisrary, which consisted of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, Germany, 
France, and Italy. The success which attended this was so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the 
field, and he started the various “‘ Libraries” known as Tue Scientrrio, THs ILLUSTRATED, THE CLAsstcat, 
Tue ANTIQUARIAN, &c. In every case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished with 
illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So important an influence has this series obtained 
in ‘the advancement of English education, that there is hardly a library, public or private, the nucleus of which 
is not founded on ‘‘ Bohn.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: “1 may say, in regard to all manner of books, Boun’s PuBLIcATiOn 
Series is the usefullest thing I know ”; and his friend EMERSON recognized its admirable purpose when he 
said: ‘‘ The translations of Bonn’s Lisrary have done for {literature what railroads have done for internal 
intercourse.” 


In 1864 Messrs. Bett & Sons acquired the series, and from time to time added new works, until to-day it 
includes over 770 volumes in all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of scholarship 
and research, Messrs. Bett & Sons have found that new editions and new translations were necessary, and these 
they have initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy of text. As for the editorial 
work, the chief literary organ of America—the New York Critic—considers ‘‘ the imprint of Boxun’s STANDARD 
Liprary is a guarantee of good editing.” 


Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding that the volumes 
form handsome as well as essential additions to every library. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 


The following Volumes have been recently issued or are in preparation :— 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by TemMpLe Scott. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P., in about 1o vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

Vol. I. ‘‘ A TALE of a TUB,” “‘ The BATTLE of the BOOKS,” and 
other Early Works. Edited by TEMPLE Scott. With Introduction by 
he Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. ‘‘The JOURNAL to STELLA.” Edited by F. RyLAnp, 

M.A. With a Facsimile Letter and 2 Portraits of Stella. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the 
DUTCH REPUBLIC. With Introduction by Moncure D. 
Conway, and Portrait of Motley. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Trans- 


lated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON. 3 vols. 5s. each. 


EARLY ESSAYS by JOHN STUART MILL. 


Collected from Various Sources by J. W. M. Gipss. 3s. 6d. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by 
A. H. BULLEN. Portrait and Full Index. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, 


BISHOP OF CLOYNE. Edited by GEorRGE SAMPSON. With a 
Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFour, M.P. 
3 vols. 5s. each. (Vol. I. ready.* 


HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. 


By A. HAMILTON Bryce, LL.D., Translator and Editor of ‘* Virgil” 
&e. 38. 6d. 


The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the Downfall 
of the Second Empire, August—September, 1870. By GEORGE 
Hooper, Author of ‘‘ Waterloo: the Downfall of the First Napoleon: 
a History of the Campaign of 1815." With General Map and 6 
Plans of Battle. New Edition, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


LELAND ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence 


Gomme, F.S.A. In several volumes. (Preparing. 


GASPARY’S HISTORY of ITALIAN LITE- 


RATURE. Translated by HERMANN OELSNER, Ph.D. Vol. I 
Preparing. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT Davies at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 25 September, 1897. 
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